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T ltL IKIHBFR REVOLUTION of 

1917 may reasonably be cele- 
hrated on its fiftieth unniver- 
siiY^ thi“ i greatest , eventTdf Niie . 
twentieth century. It is unlikely to 
oedupv a les* conspicuous place.In 
the history of the future than the 
French revolution, of which it whs 
in some respects the sequel and the • 
culmination. If we reflect on the 
.stale of the historiography of the 
French revolution fifty ye;\rs after 
the cVenl fCftrlylc's French Revolu¬ 
tion, the first imaginative attempt 
to treat it us a greal historical 
phenomenon, appeared in 1837), 
wc may be loss discoursed by 
the evident shortcomings of con- ' 
temporary historical writing about 
the Russi'mv revolution. Where so' 
much---and ?a» much evil as well as 
so much good -has (lowed directly 
or indirectly from an outstanding 
historical event, and. where so many 
interests have been shuttered and so 
many passions aroused;-J>Y .it, half-a. 
century is h short.$pAn.0^ tljiie ih 
which to place it in a just perspective.. 


hisiorian of (he Russian revolution 
m«y be judged bv measuring the 
distance.between, the dull and grudg-. 
Ing hellttlemehi . of*'* its aebieve- 
menLs in many current western 
accounts and Mr. Deutscher s sym¬ 
pathetic, though also profoundly 
critical, understanding. 


.' The Slartifig-point musl. be a 
recognition of the mugnitude of the 
lask .confronting the Bolsheviks who 
seized power in Pelrograd fifty years 
ago. It has recently become' fashion¬ 
able lo stress the beginnings of 
industrialization in the Russia of the 
1890s under Witte, with the implica¬ 
tion that Russia had already 
begun to industrialize herself befqre 
1914, and that all.that the revolutioii 
did was lo continue—and perhaps 
leinporurily lo delay—the. process. 
This is from more Ihun. one point of 


Yicw an uphistpr;eal fantasy, Witte 

io«| ike TsiSrr's fftS^itr^and Office 

• :<'Zi L..' in'U -—....It,' —t ,L- 


'-TriiL : .‘.: • , ' i ‘ 
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‘ The selection of Mr! • Isaac 
Dcutschei- to deliver the "Trevelyan ' 
lectures in'.Cambridge this year was 
clearly ah invitation to celebrate the' 
jubilee year (which is incidentally also 
the-centenary of the first volume of 
Das Kapiwi) by a review of the- 
achievemehts and.significance of the 
; revolution. Mg Deutscher responded 
: nobly in the lectures now published 
under the title The Utifinitfied Ttevo- 
•Jiitldn, ‘Readers familiar vyith fiisbjo- 
.graphidS’oif. Stalin and TrotSky will 
’• not : ;need to. , be reminded, of the;* 
vividness and energy ;of.Ws .style;: 
the ^argument is deployed . in 
the narrow compass of this brief 
survey - With the same drive and 
conyiction as in his largfer wejks. 


r~ib SW; by.J9lf muc.fi of the 
sl^Rm had -gpne lo'iit 0f ‘his policies. 
The hostility of the' land-owning 

1 . . L.J l:_' l. ~LL..i 


interest- Which had brought about 
-Witte’s downfall,: would. tiave: beert 




' 1- 



; humanity of outlook.:Mr. DeutsCh^ s '■ 
Marxist .background allows, 1 bitn.', 
to . retain' an optimism and. ,1 
belief in progress more characteristic, 
in. the western; world, of; the 1 nine¬ 


teenth century than of. the present » 
age. Ifow important ibis. Is for the.- 


1, ‘ .• ‘.I 


\&hhv bnrtstHER: The Unfinished Re- 
volution: Russia 1917-1967.. The 




George Macaulay Trevelyan: Lsc; 
.‘Brres. : lJ5pp, '" Qxford 'Dpiverity 

'Press, '-ils.' •• •••-■'7 . '" r ' : -* 


fatal to aby faf-reaching ddvejpp- 
ment of industry, Which .could oply. 
have bfeen at' the, expense of tlieir 
.way of life and of the quasi-feudal 
societv which they represented ;'.il 
was only after their destruction by 
the revolution that the modemifr; 
lion, of the Russian economy could 
be undertaken. T,he industrialization 
Of . the, 1890s -provided' a valuable 
fo u nda tio n-r-notably; a) vita 1,-. though; 
Hinltei tietwdrk ,Qt rai IWays and a n 

'ernbryohit'heavy inrfuAfy-r0.ti. which 

ilater work could" be built; -It 
hastened the revolution—perhaps 
even made if possible—by bringing 
into exislc ni.%3,but concent rw*. 
ted, Tactofy prolctarjiU, 8m. U* lacked 
(he fiindatneptal’driveWiicb the r«yb-; ; 
iutiort aftehvqrds jdiyarted - lp ' lbe 
prpctff." '\'y, -v v’ i 
■ - jn'another' iteSP^F a!so,-.t he Ipdife’ 
triaiizfltibn ca rriedfoul by the. BoJ-'i 

sheviks d'ffwed profoundly frgm 
The work:initiated by Witte.: Mr, 
Deutscher quotes the percentages of, 
foreign.capital, invested in some*of; 
Russia's leading industries ’ before;. 
1914: M iWestern shareholders owned 
90 .per cent of'; Russia's niihes, 50 
per cent ' of m : cbemical industry, 
over 40 per cent of. Her engineering 


plants, and 42 per cent of her back¬ 
ing slock.” Just as the Indian eco- 
t nomy .has. .suffered in*.die pn-sl 
twenty yean ffohi .distortions 
created . by the ' legacy of pnst. 
British investment, so the shape 
of Russian industry was moulded 
by .the foreign investor who fur¬ 
nished the capital; jn, this case;, the 
motive of the distortion was mainly 
military? Mr. Deutscher remarks 
that it was Russia's dependence 
on - foreign' capital 'which .conv 
pelled the Provisional Government, 
of 1917 to slay in the war, and thus' 
hastened the Bolshevik revolution. 
This may be an exaggeration. But 
it is clearly true that the withholding 
of foreign capital after the revolui 
lion', though it vjra* the source, of. 
enbrntous hardships and difficulties, 
was a powerful influence in shaping 
the lines which the process of in¬ 
dustrialization eventually look 1 and, 
in spi^e of its immense human .and;.v 
/. material coil,; difficult to *ny <: 

'Oibfiir courso 1 ' which cpiild so;rapidly ■:, 
have raised; Russia; and the Russiaq *i 
people; to: their ;of , 

industrial achifcVemenl and material :;.! 
welfare; : <; ' 


GEORGES FRIEDMANN 


'... it is a tribute to his profound 
analysis.of the Jewish condition 
that almost nothing in it has 
been Invalidated by events.,. 

As an examination of the 
problems of Israel alone, Mr. 
Friedmann's book would be of 
outstanding value, a handbook 
as well as.a study. But the 
author returns constantly lo the 
deeper theme* 

MAURICE EDCLMAN lit PlIHC/t 


‘.... invaluable ... it ought to be 
compulsory reading for anyone 
interested in Middle Eastern 
affairs ’ 

• IAN BLAKE In Irish Timet 
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THE REDOUBT 


'T Mis&Mavbr's 'pro# v.richly - 
SopsiiouSin the mo^llffereT sense: 
:it jaoWefhilly evokes sound,’ * 
/iineU, 1 touch, sight, Uste..-climax 


If is' indeed., di (Re ti ll to' do jus t ice 
to the magnitude and the:astonishing 
.speed of-this process—-star ting' jn ^-a 
country devastated by seven years of 
-war .and■ civil war,: and interrupted 
by; a further :and still more deslruc- 
dve war. ’ TTie major. symptom; of 
What Has biefeln; gained . is what Mr. ■ 
.Deb^chdr'cqlls “.IJie. njasaive .urban¬ 
ization of dje \jB S.R. M ;A.n increase. 
iri 'the. Urban fpopulalion; of jOQ .mil- ■ 
liohs shj.ee 1917 means that' tovyh- 
dwellers/ Who 1 formed 15 per cent of ; 
the population before the revolution,. 
naw aocount fjr heucly 60 p^r peril.,. 
Th^ : mass, niigre lion fionT country- 
side- io town; ..tljis' trarirfor^atidu. ’9 f; 
the’ peasant : into . ".H ' /factbry-.' or 
office . WorkeLf, 'which , bis. Been -. 
the. „ main , , fRbjo.r Ib ' J bridging : 
abb'ut thi$; ojiange,’ has >een. of ^ 
epurse, / ohiy f dn4 'dlernent. in : a' 
more ' comprehensive '■ ‘process. 
Literacy- has . dome to the whole 
population,. incliidirig the non* 

Russian peoples,' of the pu living 
regions pf‘Epropfiaii Russia, and of ■ 
C&utfal Asia*- ■ Education i's within 
the reach, of all; and higher education 
of many. Men and women whose 


is Superbly handled dhd brings a 
striking npvel to a striking end * 
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' highly sensitive, searching and 
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• wm Ygeputitely vety funny, the 
.farcc4^lhg'bustaitied, inventive 
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f;ii lie r s and lira lulf.n hers wove 
peasants. and whose groat-gin ml- 
fill hers were serfs, operate, design 
iiiul invent the most sophiniieaied 
modern machines. Fn the space of 
fifty years a primitive and backward 
people has been enabled to build up 
for itself a new kind of life and a 
new civilization. The magnitude. the 
extent and the speed of (his advance 
ore surely without parallel. 

It would be wrong lo pass over In 
, silence—and Mr. Deutscher is not 
tempted to do so—the cost of this 
operation in human suffering, or the 
other ambiguous aspects. The most 
cruel burdens fell on the peasants 
who formed the muss of the Russian 
people. The drawing off of surplus 
population from the land, the reorga¬ 
nization of agriculture and the intro¬ 
duction of modern and large-scale 
methods of cultivation were a neces¬ 
sity if the country was to move for¬ 
ward and take its place in the modern 
world. The callousness and the bru¬ 
talities with which -the task was 
accomplished can be explained by 
the conditions in which it was under¬ 
taken—notably by the weakness of 
the regime in the countryside and 
the alienation of the peasant from 
It—but have left their stain on 
subsequent Soviet history. The 
spread knowledge, enlighten- ■ 

- rmc | scientific sophistication, 
real and immensely significant 
though it has been, has taken 
P nee within a rigidly confined 
ideological framework, and to the 

accompaniment of a relentless perse- industrial society. Marx, who ana- 
.cution of heretical opinions; and, lysed the contemporary world 
though similar symptoms have been through deeply absorbed Hegelian 


problem of the new pumps of bureau¬ 
crats, techiiociats, managers and 
top-ranking intellectuals, who have 
been popularized in some recent 
writings as a 4 ' new class "—a class 
living, in the Marxist sense, on the 
surplus value prod need by the worker 
and constituting an exploiting class. 
Tire existence of ihe>e materially 
privileged .strata in Soviet society is 
open and apparent. On the other 
hand, it docs not seem that they are 
sufficiently homogeneous to have 
developed rhe close bonds of com¬ 
mon interest and- common outlook 
which are the essential basis of a 
“class", or that they have either 
the will or the capacity to act as a 
united pressure group in SovieL poli¬ 
tics. Mr. Deutscher derives their 
peculiar quality, as a class and yet 
not a class, from two specific 
features. They enjoy privileges exclu¬ 
sively in respect of consumption and 
not of accumulation: they cannot 
acquire property in the .means of 
production, and become capitalists 
or members of a bourgeoisie in the 
Marxist sense. And it follows from 
this that the group dues not and 
cannot consolidate itself. It has no 
inherited property, and is dissolved 
and re-formed from one generation 
to the next. As long as Soviet 
society retains its fluidity, .it will 
remain revolutionary. 


thinking, and found their expression 
in Lenin's vision. in State tnnl Revo¬ 
lution. of the now simplified tasks 
of administration performed by ordi¬ 
nary workers in rotation, and jn early 
experiments, after the victory of Hie 
revolution, in workers' control over 
lhe factories. 

Marx scorns lo have remained con¬ 
vinced that industrial and technolo¬ 
gical development would lend to a 
greater uniformity and not to a 
further diversification of labour ; and 
a certain tendency can undoubtedly 
bo found in modern conditions to 
efface or blur [he line of demarcation 
between skilled and unskilled labour. 
But the main development in the 
most advanced modern industries has 
been to call for the creation of a 
large elite of managers, scientists and 
skilled technicians, far removed from 
the mass of relatively unskilled and 
unspecialized workers who will in any 
foreseeable future remain a numeri¬ 
cal majority in the labour force. 
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fish freedom nf 

association. -- "'■•w.-innaiion rest’ 

Hut the Utopia of I'qtinlily. ot the liLvlmsc'h^chn 10 ,C S*H|f 
lI.iv.Icsn and slate less society, is more Or was he W m M lhe Wr ^’ ; 
intangible, and more difficult to ' n Wr0no ,v *- 

define or ilesciihe. Mr. Deutscher 
ends his chapter on the .social slruc- 
litro of the U.S.S.R, with the rollee- 
lion that the spread of secondary 
education is creating an intelligentsia 
in larger numbers than can be 
absorbed by the universities and in 
non-manual occupations, and that the 
consequent growth of an educated 
stratum of the working class will 
press heavily on the bureaucratic 
and managerial strata above. 

It may be that these 
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it may tie that these pres- would be crhicaUf i 
surcs will result in enforcing Thisind^/., 3 ' 1 ^^^* 
a greater equality of status between consistent 


Lenm did not shrink from preaching interrogation h. 
the necessity for a political elite ‘ & 

when he came to consider the organ- 
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, present ip some of the great intellec- 
, • tual movements of the past in the 
western world, the degree of intel¬ 
lectual regimentation in the Soviet 
Urnon-l hanks in part to the scope 
; and suddenness of the explosion, and 
Ill part to modcrti technical facilities 
has been extraordinarily rigid and 
severe. The ambiguities of de-StaJini- 
zation have thrown the underlying 
struggle into sharp relief. It is signi¬ 
ficant, and perhaps encouraging, (hat 
the controversy about' the necessary 
and permissible degree of intellec- 
tual freedom is, today being carried 
' Dn ™ ^'hitherto iln u s rial frankfiess 
and publicity in Soviet journals. 

’. ■ , D f uts . cher approaches Icnta- 

. ttvely and with sbme misgivings the 


izalion and functioning of the party; 
and after the revolution he found 
himself making eloquent pleas for 
“ one-man management ** in the fac¬ 
tory. In the 1930s Stalin imparted 
Im usual element of cynicism into his 
denunciation of “ levelling *’ as a 
bourgeois prejudice. But he had pul 
his linger on a real problem, and one 
by no means confined to lhe Soviet 
Union. * 

Revolutions do not easily live 
down the Utopian visions which have 

■in. Ddievea mat iI S ? ired them - Indeed it may be said 
what he called “attract human r ^ 3s . QC ! et y whichha S no Utopia t 0 
labour ” had been perverted by the ™ U| ? * V tete ? f d «?y- But to 


a greater equality of status between 
manual and non-manual workers, 
such as has occurred in some western 
countries. No advanced society is 
likely in tiny future that can be fore¬ 
seen to renounce in principle the ideal 
of equality.. But a large mark of 
_ angs over the question 
how. equality is to be realized- -or 
even defined—in modern industrial 
society. 
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The same answer applies in part 
to the problem of equality in modern 


categories of thought, believed that 


peer into the future is, as Marx knew, 
a hazardous job; and it is easier to. 
analyse the direction than to postu¬ 
late the goal. Mr. Deutscher has his 
Utopias for the Russian revolution. 
When he contemplates the Utopia of 
Liberty, he is content to build it out 
of the bricks of the past. The-Soviet 
Union, whose revolution contained 
bourgeois, as vyell as proletarian ele¬ 
ments, has still to catch up with the 
old “ bourgeoisliberalprograinmes 


The relations of the 
the outside world arc 
absorbing Milcrest, which has natur¬ 
ally attracted more attention abroad 
than, any other aspect of Soviet 
policy. Here Mr. Deutscher pre¬ 
sents, no doubt for reasons of space, 
a rather simplified picture. He be¬ 
gins by pointing out that all orthodox 
Marxists, including the early Bolshe¬ 
vik leaders, looked forward to the 
socialist revolution as an inter¬ 
national event, and effectively quotes 
Engels's denunciation of the narrow¬ 
mindedness of socialists who be¬ 
lieved that their own nation was des¬ 
tined by its own efforts to achieve the 
victory of socialism. Belief in the 
international character of the revo¬ 
lution was firmly held and inculcated- 
by Lenin down lo the time of his 
death. 

Then, in the middle 1920s, Stalin 
and Bukharin, with Trotsky, 
Kamenev - — • • 
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-itthere is one man whom all gov- 
i , en tv quail before”, the Duke 
s f Nurrlumiberland told the House 

A lords in 190^. “ it is the con- 
j cn iioiis objeeior no matter what 
trnment it may be tlut is in 
-rfw." He was speaking in a debate 
* a lord Roberts's proposals for the 
'induction of compulsory military 
On this occasion ,u 


£2 2 s. 


ijjiiiing. 


their 


ftljrdihips rejected the principle of 
irittfiplion fur the army. Seven 
jox later..in January. I*»lfi. a Bill 
socialbm ul^ftn'iwripting single men passed 
—i *—*- the Commons and the Lords 

wh .. it - -™ 0 _,ith jn overwhelming majority and 
wnicn MaoTie-imjb*for the first lime a British govern- 




oduyat the Soviet leaders. 

he Sov,et leaders cvetucdil 

lhe dilemma which conf f0fl ^ 
of defending the-socialist re^-vWv. 
m their own country? h-lM* 
voices arc heard at this “ 
the inner councils of Moscow" 
dering whether it was rallvnsA 
>o for Mr. Kosygin to si.S3 
conference with President kM 
the arch-capitalist, when h 
have been demoting all fcjj* 
lo the promotion of [he Rsoty.-^ 
cause in the-Faror S&L 
But is this a realistic as^l 
There is every sign thatMr.KoeA] 
is doing his best lo rciimn ? 
fence-sitting position adoftli 
Lenin in ihe early 1920s—apx; 
familiar to -diplomats and top 
ticians of all compleitoin. fcf 
not perhaps easy lo recomlt* • 
rigid adherence to wolufK. 
principles. 


mint had lo face the problem of the 
wiiHienliyas objector to military 
<inice. In practice, the Duke of 
[''vfi-Northumberland was proved wrong; 
wither Asquith's Coalition govern- 
isnt with ih residue of patrician 
liberals nor'its successor under the 
[m squeamish leadership of Lloyd 
George flowed any inclination lo 
qtuil"before the conscientious objec¬ 
tor. Some conscientious objectors. 
• wiib characteristic egoceniricity, bc- 
licied that their activities were a 
major embarrassment to the autho¬ 
rities, but for Cabinet ministers and 
gmernmcM officials struggling with 
ihe colossal problems of military and 
economic organization, the con¬ 


scientious objectors were only a 
minor iiritaiu. 

The rational ticatnicnl of conscien¬ 
tious objectors to miliuirv service de- 
peiuls upon the cxi.stence’of a sophis¬ 
ticated and comprehensive control of 
the nation's manpower. In the Second 
World Wai such a control enabled 
the Govern mem not only lo avoid a 
head-on clash with conscience 
but also to use the talents 
of many individual objectors in 
the nation's interests. In 1916 
there was no Ministry of l.aboLir 
and National Service and the machin¬ 
ery for mobilizing manpower was 
primitive and inexperienced. In addi¬ 
tion, the conscience clause in the first 
Military Seivicc Act was badly 
drafted ; the intentions of Parliament 
were frequently misunderstood by the 
tribunals and the laW made no provi¬ 
sion for those men who .refused to 
accept the tribunal's decision. Muddle 
and inexperience rather than deliber¬ 
ate persecution led to the arrest of 
some fi.Odn men who professed to be 
conscientious objectors. Under the 
Act these men were “ deemed lo have 
been enlisted " and were handed over 
to the military authorities. In the 
army and later in prison a few con¬ 
scientious objectors were subjected to 
unauthorized punishments or spon¬ 
taneous bullying; many others 
suffered to a greater or lesser degree 
from military and penal sanctions 
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division of labour, which was the 
characteristic tool of capitalism, into 
an object of exploitation. The divi¬ 
sion of labour was the fundamental 
evil; and it was only when this was 
overcome that the worker would 
emerge no longer ns an ob¬ 
ject, but as an individual in his 
own right. This would j'n (urn involve 
the disappearance of the distinction 
not only between the urban and the 

ruraL worker (the peasant was already ” lw UUU1 ^oisuoe rat programmes Kamenev and Zinoviev in oppos'i- rnVinnrdn'i^ rela,iuns - Both these books 
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Chinese relations in which bei 
Mao Tse-tung also stride 
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security, Stalin soft-pedaUed the cause 
of the socialist revolution elsewhere, 
muzzled and eventually dissolved thc 
Comintern, and did his misguided 
best to insulate his country from in¬ 
volvement in foreign conflicts. Hence 
the refusal to allow German com¬ 
munist^.’to. collaborate 'with thc 
; .’i « w i-,, n , c. a N l ,u N- tuid Sooial-Democratic Party in resisting 

NE.Y ILLE BROWN s- ’ ' ; S? e P se Hitler; hence the Srtviel- 

•Tiui lu. i* • '"''V" •' / ;• German pact of 1959,.thc acceptance 

iotroduction to French Civil and \ a , 1945 of the partilion ot Europe 
Tbls-eBiHo 11 includes the radical changes l n tp 2ones ’ of Inflliemk: and 1 the 
>' JJJ^diiced by the French Parliament in |965 iu.thc law failure to support the Chinese corn- 
governing Matrimonial Prcperty Relations, us well ns 0 |her " 

developments In French Uw. Ulrd edition si. 
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Mu« books on labour in developing industrial practices is produced, the wounds were 
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that had been designed to deal with a 
very different type of prisoner. At 
the tune it was not easy io distinguish 
bona fide complaints of ill-ircutmeiil 
from “ atrocity stories " that provided 
effective propaganda against the 
authorities. After the war truth and 
fabrication merged lo create a new 
legend in pacifist and socialist myth¬ 
ology, a legend whose martyr-heroes 
were ihe victims of lorcibie feeding 
and Field Punishment No. I. whose 
ogres were sadistic sergeants and con¬ 
niving officers and whose comic relief 
was the prison chaplain wrestling with 
parishioners of unfamiliar intelli¬ 
gence. 

No official account of this aspect 
of the history of the First World War 
has been published. As a result 
the government’s case and that of the 
military and civil authorities have 
gone by deInuIt. Thc conscientious 
objectors and their friends have been 
less reticent. In 1922. John William 
Graham published the first full- 
length account which he called Con¬ 
scription and Conscience and dedi¬ 
cated to “ the young men who in the 
dark days of Lhe war kept Lhe faith 
His book has since been regnrded 
as authoritative not only by his fel¬ 
low Quakers but also by serious his¬ 
torians ; A. J. P. Taylor cites Graham 
as the source of material on the treat¬ 
ment of conscientious objectors in his 
English History 1914-45. 

John Graham was not a conscien¬ 
tious objector but he had been closely 
associated with Quaker and pacifist 
activity during the war and had 
attended numerous tribunal hearings. 
His book is one-sided and on some 
important points inaccurate. Bui 
Graham at least had the excuse that 
he was writing soon after th6 events: 


countries either deal with the politics 
of hade Anions or try to piece to- 
gdher the law and organization of 
iadwria! relations. Both these books 


entire work is marred by a heavy- 
handed legalism. The bulk of the 
book consists of summaries of indus¬ 
trial law and of cases, of collective 
agreements, and to some extent 
brings up to date such early manuals 
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modern capitalist econotart 
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trol and marshal lo international organi- 

ond energies for conslnirtM but also because, being pri- 
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Therc is little attempt at relating this 
informal ton to the processes of social 
chnnge in the various countries: in¬ 
deed there is no attempt to suggest 
the extent to which collective agree¬ 
ments are implemented nor what 
effect they have on the distribution 
of income, We get neither a picture 
of particular situations (such as is 
provided in Robert Payne's well- 
assembled study. Labour ttnd Poli¬ 
tics in Pern) nor un analytical general 
introduction such as that by Profes¬ 
sor Meynuud and his collaborator. 
Instead we are offered an assembly 


of di, u which is viriually useless out- fom , , ,„ sk for which , h wc| . e 
side lls sooiu-polltieul context end J nsl|ilK , The „. |bunal m ' mbers 

were for the most part local coun- 
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cillors with no particular qualifica¬ 
tion for judging the depth of a man's 
conscientious objection. Nor did 
they have an opportunity to learn 
from experience ; applicants on con¬ 
scientious grounds represented less 
than 10 per cent of the total number 
of applicants aiui many tribunals saw 
only one or two conscientious objec¬ 
tors throughout the war. In the urban 
areas the pressure of all applications 
was so great that cases frequently 
had lo be settled in a few minutes. 
When this is remembered and thc 
fact that ihe law which the tribunal 
members, had to implement confused 
even the judges of the King's Bench, 
it is unremarkable that tribunal de¬ 
cisions were inconsistent and that 
impatient and offensive Language was 
sometimes used. T he obiter dicta of 
tribunal members quoted by Mr. 
Boulton were not typical. What was 
typical was haste and a consequent 
failure of communication between 
applicant and tribunal. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the bogus were sometimes 
granted exemption and the genuine 
were sometimes refused (though one 
uses the words " bogus" and 
"genuine’* with caution because the 
sincerity of a conscientious objection 
wasa matter of opinion not of proof). 

Similarly Mr. Boulton's examples 
of military brutality represent the 
exception rather than the rule. More 
than 6,000 men refusing lo 

obey orders on conscientious 

grounds were placed under military 
law. Under the Military Ser¬ 

vice Act these men were soldiers 
and it was the duty of the depot 


tough not because they were singled 
out for harsh treat men l but because 
penal reform hud made little .irqpact 
on the more inhuman restrictions, fo 
prison, sqnie conscientious objectors 
died: others were certified insane. 
Mr. Boulton gives a list of seventy- 
three conscientious objectors who 
died ** as a direct result of the treat¬ 
ment thev received in prison or at 
military hands* - . Even Graham is 
careful to avoid such a sweeping 
accusation. It is true that these men 
died during or shortly after the war. 
Some committed suicide, some suc¬ 
cumbed (together with millions) to 
the flu epidemic of 1918-19, some died 
accidentally and some were broken 
in health by poor conditions of life 
and long imprisonment. In some cases 
government policy contributed to 
their deaths, but so did the policy 
of the extremists in the No-Conscrip- 
tion Fellowship who urged their com¬ 
rades lo reject all government 
schemes for work out of prison. 

Mr. Boulton's failure lo produce a- 
balanced and accurate account of 
these events is explained partly by 
Ihe poinl of view from which he 
writes and partly by his refusal lo 
use the official records. In his notes 
on Sources he stales that one of his 
principal sources has been "War 
Office and other Government 
papers **. II is the sort of vague claim 
that arouses suspicion. Some of the 
official documents are still not open 
to public inspection; others, includ¬ 
ing Cabinet Papers, are, but it is 
not clear that Mr. Boulton has 


still open, oifi- 
cinl documents still closed. Now, 
forty-five years later, David Boulton 
has written another account of 
these complex and misunderstood 
events. If we expect an account that 
is balanced where Graham's was 
parti pris. and based on official 
records where Graham had to rely on 
hearsay and memories, we shall be 
disappointed. What .he has given 
us is a re-hash of Grahim's .material, 
attractively produced and with four 
introductory chapters analysing the 
■forces for and against conscription. 
These introductory chapters are in¬ 
formative and help to place the 
main events in their historical con¬ 
text ; but in his account of the events 
themselves Mr. Boulton has contri¬ 
buted nothing of significance that is 
new and has perpetuated some of 
Graham's inaccuracies. 

The local tribunals were asked to 


consulted them. This is a pity, for he 
commander and his staff to enforce has missed an oppqrtunijy to give'the 
military discipline. One is surprised P^ 1 legends the kiss of truth. As’it is, 
to find that the authenticated cases his account would no doubt draw 
of rough treatment were so few. Clifford Allen the some com- 

When such cases did come to light the ment; that this leading conscientious 
War Office Department AG 3(CO) .objector made on Conscription and 
showed little mercy with the officers Conscience: "A bad book but in- 
and n.c.o.s responsible. The del nils teres ting." 

One of the weaknesses of Mr; 
BoultoiVs. book is thal.he exaggerates 
the' importance of socialism as a 
source of conscientious objection; 
'pacifism is dismissed as a- minority 
motive. Peter Mayor's selection The 
Pacifist Conscience may be r£ad as 
a useful corrective. Mr. Mayer has 
collected n number of the most in¬ 
teresting historical documents of the 
theory and practice of pacifism-and 
non-resistance. These documents 
tell us more about the true nature 
of. conscientious objection than the 
incidents described by Qrabam.and. 
Mr. Boulton. Yet one is left with the 
feeling that there Is still, more to 
know. Why. for example, are some 
conscientious objectors so aggres¬ 
sive ? Perhaps it is for-thc psychia¬ 
trist and not the historian to provide 
an answer. • 


of these cases make unpleasant read¬ 
ing,. but. in which other country 
in ,■ lhe world... one wonders, 
would a . Brigadier-General have 
been dismissed in : 19 J 7 because an 
officer under his command permitted 
the irregular punishment of a man 
claiming to be a conscientious objec¬ 
tor ? By comparison with the United 
Slates or New Zealand or France, the 
British', treatment of .conscientious 
objectors Was positively enlightened. 
To modern ears the punishments pre¬ 
scribed in the Army Act sound brutal 
enough but they were meted out to 
all offenders and not to conscientious 
objectors alone; indeed the latter 
were protected from the worst by the 
speed With which their complaints 
were raised on the Roar of the House. 

In the sanle way, conscientious 
objectors in prison, found -the going' 
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^ayiour,, engaged in research q Lalin America 

S pM&tob,- ,$teh"&[#ri*p.ts to.i.dfdl? lb $ -cultural 
q^rslanflk- - andi'Slrdyfural dirnehsiohs of,indus- 


Or, "lUq a.bpo'k iike this that ^stores one’s fettli 
■ iftRusQianiiterafcur^’. (TimesLiterarySupplo* * 

; mejtfc).-* •••;* V* ..... . ‘ ’• • ' 

Or, “9igj)ificant far beydnd ‘it8 Value as historical 
.. . : .'[.Mvolatton”. (The Kmes). ^ . I , 

..ini Via i __Jill*,- ' fl k 


resea rth 
industriali- 


this fils k.&i.HV 7 ', vnanacs, ana me suuicgru 
> 1 ■■ ao(ecl available. The fruits of-this 

j '■ suggest.that.the stqdy qf im 
’ ^ca lr5 y ^ e ^ e zatipn.can! most usefully proceed by 

I “if? balancing soc to logical theory;’ecpnO; ' .- 

vif? Q i la ■ fhjc ■ and '.social 1 history., apd cipteful. ' r A 
there.; field research, (in coofjeratton with '. :• j 

‘! n J? w ; ,oc 4 1 [ y Nsed workers). , Uirfor- 
arid M.. tunitcly' the. African work• is still 
?? c ° 1 ' trapped in ihfeclasslficajion of oplclal 
data., ^the task qf cprnparisoq.and 
itUerprejatlon has hardly begun.;'. 


But. b6tier still, "A superb, book.,.. notable^ for jpAthoa, dignity, 
nobJUty’ 1 . (Antiiony ^turgess), 


BABI YAlt Is the book. Anatoly Khznotsov the author. 
' MaoQlbbonAKtSpubUtb.And ifson 4alonow!or36/-. 
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1 I.VILS LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY AUGUST 


1967 


WHO FOLLOWS WHOM 

/li-f of Our Time. Edited l\y Will Oroliiiiiiiin. 509pp. 'Uiumcs ill hi Hudson. £4 4s, 


Tliib. anthology of Mipposcdly expla¬ 
natory ts.aV'.. planned and iiswmhlcd 
by Professor Grohmsmn. an ociono* 
nariun, purport* to offer the lender 
nil in k iller I acemnu of a .\ lisit Ins 
been ty.iiug on. in " I’.iinline ami 
Sculpture tliroughniu the World ” 
be I ween about 1955 and the present. 
Pr. Grolmiann has been one of the 
most active juror* of inter national 
exhibitions in the postwar years, bill 
now he has ealled in " Ihc vounyei* 
generation of art critics " to write 
this book around him, and he wearily 
. admits in. a foreword that he no 
longer knows what standards to 
apply in judging modem art. 

At any international show, Ihe jury is 
faced with the all but unanswerable 
question of who is to be invited and who 
is to get the prizes. The number of 
young-artists has become virtually in¬ 
finite. ilie concept of art lias expanded 
beyond nil measure, and yet any-inter¬ 
ference by a jury is regarded as un¬ 
timely. .Everythin!! is art, from works 
in n legitimate tradition to the most dar¬ 
ing experiments with light projections or 
stagily ordered ensembles, and wc do not 
have far to gn to the time when mere 
■Indications will he given instead of 
wnrked-mit sketches,' indications for a 
public, whatever its reactions might be. 

It , seems not to occur to .Dr, 
GroHninnn that the responsibility for 
this present-day slate .of tiller confu- 
* sion and seemingly unchallengeable 
fights may lie In the attitude of 
taisser fairc adopted since the war 
by representatives of the interna¬ 
tional (and national) art " establish¬ 
ments " who have arranged the shows 


hut neither the ciul'is iter the sciences 
produce works of ml. By no 
.standard-. should it cvei have become 
possible lor anyone to consider 
"daring experiments with light pro¬ 
jection* *\ for example, us works of 
arl, any more than the home 
carpentry of Lotiiae Nevelson, the 
nonsense machines of Tinguely, 
the "Aunt Sallies’’ of Marisol, the 
TussatKksque lableuiiv of Segal, the 
painted puppets of Minujin, or ihe 
wire tangles of k miner should be 
allowed within the category of either 
painting or sculpture, They may 
fall into such categories as decora¬ 
tive sirexpensive toys, electrical 
experiment, fun and games in the 
home, or whatever. TTtey may be 
very clever nnd well made, but works 
of art they are not. And it is a 
betrayal of all serious art to put them 
on the same level. 

One of the great sources of weak¬ 
ness of the volume under review is 
that it has been born of intel¬ 
lectual and aesthetic confusion. An¬ 
other source of weak ness derives from 
the belief that art, like Esperanto, can 
be worthwhile when it tries to become 
a universal language. The basic prin¬ 
ciple of Esperanto is to make com¬ 
munication possible between human 
beings by finding the lowest com¬ 
mon denominator between a great 
many vocal sounds having a similar 
meaning. This is the exact opposite 
of the spjritual process by which any 
worthwhile art has ever been pro¬ 
duced. The fact that artists in 
Greece, Israel or Peru are now mak- 


that "Greek art is ii 
on ‘ the upgrade uula 
A Inn Bowness, clming 
lo wan. Limine ami 


is undonblcdlv 
today “. Mr. 
isiiiy his eyes 
ami .tsMKsiiia- 


J Alt Mil. Ill' 
House 


CZECH COMPOSERS 

ii'Riiti\n.snt: i\ r ot only Monuments. Pracue • Pn** 
ise «»f tin.* Union ol Czechoslovak Composed). 9 5 Q 


fiction 


In tVeelnisliiv.ikia the >oiiiiiiuii mail 
lias been pri»yressiwl\ alienated t i *< 111 
his a unary's i*ical cniiipuseis bv .1 


BLEEDING HEARTS 


asserts that it "is iinpuvdhle 'moiiiiiiienlal Inyiak- nf heiti-wmsliip. 


to prcicnd that the world is not :i 
much saner place” in the l‘>bOs than 
ever before and exalts the merits of 
paintings for which he cannot claim 
more than that they are "allegories 
uf visual understanding, asking ques¬ 
tions about the semantics of art”; 
Since when must we look upon books 
of grammar or anatomical text-books 
as meaningful and serious works of 
literature? All this is highly unreal 
and superficial. Nowhere in. this 
volume is the important late work of 


Smetana suffered most in this way 
because he became the victim of a 
cull of which /filenek Nejediy was 
arch-priest and which, if it had been 
continued, might have succeeded in 
killing him for successive genera¬ 
tions. \w the feud between the sup¬ 
porters of Smetana ami Dvohik, Ncj- 
cdly idem i lied hi nisei t passionately 
with the former and. when he finally 
emerged triumphant as the O.eeho- 
slovakian Minister of C ulture alter 
the war, many of Dvorak's supporl- 


Hii'l,- „f Alnij na and SfitL 
curious that DvoMfc 1 «!' (ll ‘ 
"" ll ! hc of wriiing ” “K 
on this popular Czceh W 1 ? 

'\ a , r v y| ll l l, “ Women; iaaftckjtn 
•illy wroitf 011 c: blit Smetana ^ 

on the subject in his 2 ?? 

FibichSmore0,^5* 

tubiiiinnx 10 Cach 
melodramas, which in some , 
followed a Bohemian tradition fo 
be li.no of the cightecnifi „J 
IhpiHMhmua. which it a 1 


C*fZ WbSr' 352PI ’- SKker and Warb “ rB ' 35S ’ * 502pp. 


cW to blond ha, boon writing 
Ji at regular, if nut fiequent. 


binds to her with a choking intensity, senile mother, a pathetic old uncle 
1 want them lo come to me and and a distraught spinster sister. 


Picasso and Braque so much as dis- ers, including his greatest interpreter 


enssed, yet the “ Studios" of 
the latter and the " Dtfjeuners" 
of the former are artistically 
of far greater human and 
artistic sign i lieu nee than anything 
that is included. Marcel Duchamp 
figures largely; but then his is today 
a fashionable name to throw around, 
even though he has produced* nolh- 


Vsidav Tulicli. found themselves .set 
on one side. 

An attempt to scale down to life 
size the greatest Czech composers 
has now been undertaken by a lend¬ 
ing DvoFak scholar and composer. 
Jarniil.Uurghau.scr. who has contin¬ 
ued (he life work of his father-in-law. 
the eminent Dvnfak scholar, Otakar 


ing for forty years. U is also strange Suurek. and is himself the author of 
that a volume which purports on its a va | lia k lc Thematic Catulneue of 


and handed out the money. Had those ..ing imitations of Matisse, Mondrian,' 


title-page to cover ** Painting and 
Sculpture throughout the world ” 
and which takes in Poland. 
Yugoslavia, Venezuela and Finland 
does not go into the art being pro¬ 
duced in Russia. Canada or any 
of the Arab countries. For those who 
want long lists of names and dates, 
woven into a tangle of jargon, super¬ 
ficialities, pious hopes and market¬ 
place gossip, this unwieldy book will 
no doubt fill a need. . But they must 


a valuable Thematic Catalogue of 
DvoMk’s works which every lovei 
of (hat composer should possess. 
The three Czech composers chosen 
are Smetana, DvoFak and Fibich. Mr. 
Burghauser justifies his exclusion of 
Jan&ek on (he ground that he is 
really a twentieth-century composer, 
while the others belong to the nine¬ 
teenth. The idea of bringing together 
three composers who were contcm- 


ihpiHMhmuti, which is a 1 
logy, consisting of three KW[ ,, 

Pints for three .coSS 
performances [Pelo P < „ te ; 
Ihc Atonement 0 / 

and The Death of W m ^ 
Is snll performed in Prague 
Mr. Burghauser rightly puins 
that owing to the change in the 
of declamation 'the rich orche'd-' 
texture of the work today 
and makes insignificant ihemfa. 
word. Fibich wrote three yi* 
phonics and sopie' chamber ak 
( in which he used the Czech po'hj 
place of a scherzo some years W,r 
it occurred to Smetana and DiuU 
to do so). Remarkable«»liiift!- 
lection of several hundred uj&i| 
pieces for the pianocalled‘%| s 
Impressions and'.Memories',tM 
were dedicated to AneikaSi-r 


|.., n3 Is since Ihe 1930s. for Love 
'f\ me was first published in 1944 and 
ubeen reprinted recently. It is a 
Iom but not verbose study of an 
MtJian girl's obsession for a 
niduate student whom she follows 
J|| ihe way to London. The .same 
Mteii tut ion on a centra I theme 
ud a similar interest m peoples 
Atonal altitudes to their fellow 
men are in her latest novel. Cotters’ 


lenrn. come to me”, she tells Tom. 
“ 1 van teach them that there is only 
one way, and they must find it in 
pain, but l can help ", nnd she shakes 
off his accusation that “ if you intro¬ 
spected with them for a hundred 


But the spine of the book is Nell’s. 
The different episodes and char¬ 
acters, which trip off Christina Stead's 
pen as readily as endearments like 
“ c, *ick ” and " pet " run from Nell's 
tongue, are there only to enhance her 


years you’d never know anvihinu prcs f. ncc ‘ She is . an extraordinary 
about them " ' * creation, a paranoiac vampire with a 

_ , heart of gold, and though the details 


yj s similar interest in peoples The background lo the Cotters, the 
(jjwMional altitudes to their fellow place where Nell began her pattern 
mtnarein her latest novel. C otters of flurried rhetoric, misplaced ideal- 
todaud. which came out last year ism and total meddling, is depressed 
in America and now makes Ms debit: Bridgehead, and wc return there for 
here. horrifying glimpses (these arc some 

Where For Love Alone is Rawed of the best scenes in the booki of a 



11 


who presume to “ judge "and to write 
about contemporary art concen¬ 
trated more on critical standards 
than on remaining professional 
nvnnt-gardists. we might be in less of 
a mess today. It is not difficult to 
Establish a valid distinction between 
works of art and works of decora¬ 
tion. just as good art can be dis¬ 
tinguished from bad. Yet because 
It.Is thought illiberal, reactionary and 


Dubuffet or Bucon, that someone in 
Yugoslavia ts imitating Vasarely, or 
that in I960 a female painter in 
Argentina "advised her compatriots 
to do a period of ‘compulsory mili¬ 
tary service in Cubism ’ ”—whatever • 
that may mean fifty years later I— 
does not in itself make the contem¬ 
porary art produced in those coun¬ 
tries either significant, good or uni¬ 
versally interesting. Would a rea- 


place gossip, tms unwieioy oook win porar j es but of differing age groups, 
po doubt fill a need. . But they must an <j Q f tabulating their individual 
be prepared to put up with this kind characteristics, from their appearance 
thing: and habits to the state of their bank 


Each time that one finds himself in the 
presence of a painting bv Jean Dewasne, 
one is arrested by a physical presence 
that extends Mondrian’s philosophical 
vision into the perspective of delirium: 
that of an exacerbated sensitivity that 
turns away from nostalgia lo affirm a 
violent and systematic love of modern 
life. But what is modern life 7 Accord¬ 
ing to Piqueras, a compartmentalizo- 


balances, is rewarding, even if some 
details appear trivial (like their 
favourite dishes). 

It always seemed that DvoFdk was 
a small stocky figure of a man but 
surprisingly he was much the taller 
of the three, measuring nearly live 
foot ten inches. Most students uf 


tut, and as painting and sculpture. 
; ./(There may be aft in craftsmanship. 


ten years later ? Yet that is the equi¬ 
valent of the standard by which this 
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if L ,* 

F&F; > ■vm 


volume has been put'together. Littlo celled out by the editor as sixteen wnereas Dvorak's monosyllabic, 
attention is paid to the human signi- lots, each of Which gets an esSay. If aphoristic conversation mado him 
fleance, or, human content, of the every contributor had kept his stint- appear odd in society. Smclnnu 
works involved.. Whot matters mbst mary as brief and as much to the loved dancing and playing all kinds 


Piqueras, a compartmentaliza- Czech music know that Smetana was 
contradicimns.! Aocorabn to lively and temperaraenlHl, whereas 
s a humanity of prodigious D voMk svas qu j et> withdrawn nnd 

.... , r suspicious, but they might not know 

The World , apart from those that Smetana in his youth was a 
vast areas not covered, has been par- successful mimic and extrovert 
celled out by the editor as sixteen whereas Dvofilk's monosyllabic. 


loved dancing and playing all kinds 


Is who is following who. nnd which . bolnl as Yona Fischer writing • op of card games, whereas Dvofttk's 
Is the art capital of the world—as Israeli Art, the volume would have hobbies were pigeons, gardening and 


M v 

feih-y 


hobbies were pigeons, gardening and 
railway engines. , 


f ’ 5 5‘ : Syeirdai life-iii- tW« 

'i; Viking Ige 

; ’ • Jacqueline Simpson 25s. 


is the art capital of the world—as Israeli Art, ihe volume would have hobbies were pigeons, gardening and 
. thouglj anyone cared. • . .. . ■ been more realistic .. and critically, railway engines. . 

■The fact that the-(unimportant), superior; Itia moat elaborately ilfuS-, Concern with personal idiosynora- 
,unesco Frizfc was awarded. In I960 Rated with 334 plates in:black-and- qies of the composers should not be 
t 6 a/Oroelc actisjt by an interna,lionaL ; ^hUei and 128 in colour. Tbis should allowed to obscure the valuable 
jury at the Ve&lce Bicmiale'spUrs Mf w fabilityle, the Cboici and prjzc hand- musical criticism which .this book 
: Dimitris A- vFatouros bn to elalm- but for any.forlhcoihing bfonmlle. : contains. Indeed one of its best 

* ' - . I ■ * *' . . • ' l..__1/.. T»._L2a'l...l_ 


wide range pf original sources. 


-V ’ • The author's, vivid portrayal or the BLACK BEAUTY 

r i^te, “vajic^y and eKchemenl or Viking 

t No lire h reflected io 7 be book’s illus- - Michel Lunus and Jacqueline DblAnob.: Afrique noire: la criation 

[■ : lkwj r »w Irgilono—dWB 100 photography and : plasiique, 450pp. PAtls,i Gallimardv ^120 fr, : • •. ■ .-. 

i|L-r • • J32pp ' 

mV ” ; V ••■'•V- .<• - o -. ■ A)ritj(te ^olrey layefcetton plasftotif. scholar speaks authoritatively about 

i 1 ■■ , bj)!. ,M.ichel : .L.elrlsand JacflUeiine one particular culture. Anunder- 

' ■’•Uft Iks : > , a j3W pW*> n t?«irpri#E standing, of this particular culture, 

^ ,. ; ■:/' ii'.;« - V-J ; 1 Visually, this K.by far the nji^i atira^l'- ’that of ancient Ife, vWil greatly help 

li®';, V ;vi! j v nciaievai rrattqe 


allowed to obscure the valuable 
musical criticism which this book 
contains. Indeed one of its best 
features is Mr. Burghauser*!} masterly 
summary of the musical development 
of all three composers, expounded 
composition by composition. 

It is, of course,The third composer 
on whom our inlercsl centres. 
ZdenSk Fibich is littlo known out¬ 
side Bohemja but.is much esteemed 
ihere, altho\tgh he ('defer achieved fife 
Immense status iirtd pojjUlniity of 
DvoMk and Smetana. He wrote a 


and which are a 'treasure-how ,1 
motifs, some clearly intendol’-: 
other instruments and never i.ir 
oped, others used in hUfflijuvw 
They served Fibich as ITiKii 
offerings for Apeika and often bee 
intimate titles. ', 

Fibich was regarded Id hit Li 
as a Wagnerian, but modem Cm 
critics believe him to be tooorii:. 
for such a label to be justified k 
had a warm and colourful lyrk* 
which was purer than Wlpeft 
a dramatic technique derivinjL 
from Gluck (one of-hit fova» 
composers and himself oi Bote: 
background) and SnvUoo. Hj B 
the most advenferous of tfe '•= 
composers of his lime aodw^ 
motif •* in his opera Tht SnU 
Messina foreshadows the W*» 

Fibich fell from graceafthej 
of his career by deserting m 
and becoming infanttW. 
Anc2ka, cih' indllfefeut 
wrote the libretti for tome« 
works. .Olhfr Czech compww 
been conscious of Ihgj..w. 
responsibilities and FibtfhiJJ 

lion nitd abandonment to bnp 

uppeared therefore-*^' 
shocking. Mr- Buriat?* 
little . about An^&JaiS 
because Fibich s Ly 

wore hushed up'arid fed ^ 
available. But If■ JJ 
herpes down from tneirpWv 
must know move 
-both those who 
those whoui..iJicy 


Where For Love Alone is flawed 
Vj i somewhat obvious plot and a 
solimenlal approach. Cotters’ Eng- 
M has an interestingly different 
lind of heroine and a much tougher 
■lint. “And so you dabble in their 
as if their lives were puddles, 
jusi io cool off your emotions a bit. 
Nfll" is how the behaviour of the 
heroine. Nell Cook (mV Cutter), is 
(urnmed up to her by her brother 
Toni He could not have described 
iicr activities better. Nell works 
precariously on a left-wing paper 
while her husband George swans 
around abroad in supra-national 
organizations like the l.L.O. She 
hewn a seedy East End house which 
she fills with women she collects and 


about her are often slightly ridicu¬ 
lous and somehow unconvincing— 
her asphyxiating cough and daily 
rows with her editor about the essen¬ 
tial truths blue-pencilled from her 
copy—she is convincingly alive. She 
carries the book. 


LOOSE UPPER LIP 

Ron in Cook : Public Ports and Private Places . 208pp. Hutchinson. 25s. 


Mr. Cook is keeping up his crusade 
against the English upper middle 
Classes. In The Legacy of the Stiff 
Upper Up. old Etonians were held 
responsible for the poverty in Extre¬ 
madura, Spain. In his new book, 
set in London and Sussex, the upper 
middle class is more resolutely on the 
decline, and even less convincing as 
a serious threat lo Mr. Cook's well- 
meant liberalism. The trouble is that 
the characters he selects to represent 
the middle classes are hardly repre¬ 


sentative: an old man numbed after 
a stroke, a middle-aged homosexual 
who sells dirty pictures in Soho, an 
ex-deb who poses for them with filthy 
lorry-drivers. Mr. Cook lays in to 
his puny targets with vigorous aggres¬ 
sion, and can now and then be funny. 
His eye for the paraphernalia of class 
ritual is certainly competent, and the 
dialogue and mannerisms are authen¬ 
tic enough: the novel just about 
passes as mild, though inconsequen¬ 
tial entertainment. 


E?a de Queiroz : The City and the Mountains, 
217pp. Athens : Ohio University Press. $4.50. 


BACK TO THE LAND 

and the Mountains, Translated from the Portuguese by Roy Campbell. 


S t-, «;• -j v wi 

T, LLi;/'!;lift Thirtrtlra iof ? ’oYfr 1 '-150.MlktstVa-'' 
V lidiJs, drthVnvjlrdhi: a^tyljJd, rtngeoT 

confcifipqniry -.itop'rcekj: jhe; aulhoL 
£•';( >"•!•, ; 4 ^ f reldtw^whit ;■ It Ww I ike - to.; lfvfei. in 1 ■ 


. -appeared .sp far.-;,Ipstead . 6 E givihg , v;-,hlsipry. , The strange, bronzes and ' 

Men MkiUo r+4 blSolhfir vL- - JI 'Lj •- 1 . ' •' .1 . 


ninny in ?•’ a 1 .KkB'W ^ 

5 wrote a is there 
ras which about: ; 5 nwfenaf 0 j» 
National ■ RTdsnohorskd, 
ling The helped him to Vmtecon*’ . 


btranslation this novel is not likely 
ti> enhance de Queiroz’s spreading 
Tcpuiaiion. Behind the English 
'vords a certain cool stylistic wit in 
the original can be perceived, but 
wo Roy Campbell's heroic attempt 
U keep a flavour of Portuguese 
L*wn. Without. struining uaturaJ 
f English fails to work directly. 

' iacioio. the son of an expatriate 
ftriuguese prince, is born and edu- 
;.«W m Paris, where he devotes his 
'artfortune lo the creation of a lifc- 
: Ptfltro which is to be the acme of 
^ilifltion. Skilfully, de Queiroz 
. lows vis the electrical wonders of 
•i*" sc ‘ encc ( an d it is proof of 
p, extr aordinary skill that the 
vWgetry 0 ( Edison’s heyday can still, 

tSSJW I . ale . r ‘ slrlke the reader 
;» tecbnologicaHy exciting rather 

bad ,uck ’ 50 lhwt Bis 
liEnv V dramatically mid 
SS'Sfy wrong, his parlies are 
and his well-bred air of borc- 
UJ^MComes a genuine world- 

cs,ates in Porlu- 
Zenith derives is 
MSa ^^rhtken by Jncinto 
L^«Swi b S, rd . ovor 'Prepamtion, 

a* ..JI?® cannot prevent rail- 

fit .-v •••.':;••■ 


ways from losing his precious bag¬ 
gage. and the prince finds himself 
forced to taste peasant and squire- 
arch ical life without the protection of 
his costly Parisian veneer. Of course, 
it improves his health, un-jndes his 
palate, restores his verve, provides 
him with an unsophisticated wife, and 
secures his happy future. A simple 


structure, and de Quciroz's main in¬ 
terest seems to have been to exercise 
his virtuosity. 

A university press should surely 
have realized that many readers 
would like lo be told the year in 
which the novel was written nnd. in 
this particular case; the year in which 
Campbell completed his translation. 


GONE TO POT 

Vie/ paese dei Baraburu. 133pp. 


Oliviero Cioada : Nel paese dei Baraburu. 
L.1,000, 


Milan: Sugar. 


This is a very witty and maenbre 
satire on a post-colonial African 
slate. It would cause the deepest 
offence lo native Africans, were they 
ublc to read lluliun— but us the Euro¬ 
pean languages they know are mainly 
English or French they arc unlikely 
lo pick it oul. A mission of Italian 


eaten. We arc. of course, reminded 
of prewar Evelyn Waugh, and. as a 
satirist. Signor Cigada can almost 
stand up to the comparison. 

The trouble is that the target is 
a very easy one to hit. Signor Cigada 
is Milanese-That is to say. he was 
born into one of Ihe most industrially 


economic operatives" is sent to the .sophisticated centres in the world. 


country of the Baraburu. There 
is complete misunderstanding be¬ 
tween the local natives, who 
ate at n very early stage of 
evolution, and the members of 
the; "mission V. Eventually all 
the members : pf the..“ mission", 
except for the narrator, ore killed and 


One would have liked him to show 
some mercy and a deeper awareness 
of the problem uf developed and 
undeveloped countries on whose 
coexistence the future of mankind 
depends. He is still under thirty and 
.his. lalfrtfi obvious,. A* be gets 
bluer he may get more.charitable. 


1 
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BnjWPiLiroup r pLmvaderi;. f robot The Mfidi- “Iwsy? ptibliab 

fiXpCriitlpBi..' lt*gii 'ihihillii m.' 11.l^>V»it law.il.'" v Mttinnal ■'iinimriii 


ouv>., wuyci' “-V.LkriUiin VanH 
a-ipid.-l^ve oven, become:. ?rpra Thirty 

ini rrjiusical education. The . in.datc a iXTor ’ip" 0 ?*/ 

bllsbefi .Ijavb. Kftd ..aii;- edu- 1 DQ _^ ‘Tbvqrrl-'3®!SL 


K MINDING HIS PS 

Pfe* Translated from the Norwegian by Oliver Stallybrnss. 116pp. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

succeeded insect-eating pot-plant, or the exact Lem’s final escape, when an enforced 
[rbfefottQrjiy ^fnce fiction idiom boiling of his daily egg—content holiday leads bint td marnage 

t^flunqualiR^ ^ Xel ^ ensen ’ s EPP Epp’s narrow mind. His neighbour ("Were the same age,Epp. We live 

Ifefic Apaterna- Lem. who madly wishes to break in hope. Shes not be;autiful. But ! 

|^eap| e nmvS^!? home for old down the barriers between the pen- find her beautiful /), is lncomprehen- 

l^ttiriK L a perfect si oners and establish sociable com- sibletoEpp. And soare■n»humane 

|%y novel 5 cool, and munity patterns, arouses Epp’s pro- political views. Epps prison of old 

IIEpdV; , found hostility, contempt, and fear, age is available to us all. 
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MONK BUSINESS 

Joseph Martindale : Pound Wanting. 206pp. New Authors. 25s. 

Mr. Martfndale writes of the near- he is intelligent and good at cricket. 



i I'icifr.: 


HiifiSPiS!?: fu&?Sn^Av! 


we. ib They ha.ydfehdfed tqpbtf^ssays^i.wa ?^w 
fn ; : anpfecjrititSn sihefi- 1 .' pf 


^ fltj L T j y me io db> mr. marnnaaie writes ui uw- 
faiah : -t? n i< ■ ■ ?P p ? ft ' 8 ewn» two years spent by Brother Marlin 
H. » “^ice, eged about. 171 to 


The description of monastic life Is 

w nope tor_-thmibh ' *' 'j im , n vivid, unemphalic and absorbing. The 

!*<.*• “”**> 1 *“ l f ! remoteness of lhat life—they might 

u'£. r„. ■ ™W^/f^^.._bbfiiA^rilb/iii.a □lonastic prder. At an fl u 0 f them be living in some large 

.’other. L. .early stage .of his seclusion Brother and jone | y ^ ve with St. Augustjite.pf 
Ni vesl n’ om 3 ^'P er ): ^Martin finds in himself a streak of re- Hippo for their nearest neighbours 

EHFte i h ;“ S ‘ Q | lc room with belliousness. an ■ invincible reluctance well conveyed, so That it comes, as a 
u ' ,he . oar Enough to submerge his own personality, shock when the whole crew of them 
If b d«Khei $ by anyone When, for example, Brother Albert are packed Into a coach and taken 

M^r^9.h«n«elf can ramble bores his class during A-level English up to London to feast on wonctera 
^'pensi'£[W ors watching his —Wordsworth's Prelude—Brother of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

activiti es,. Martin cannot help showing he is This r l nl0t ? 1 ^ chirdeterizat on 
» 8 ls'M?w r ^ d ,0 care for borcd and - whal is worsc ’ can " brushes off on o ^haractenzahon. 

not. help showing he resents it The insufferably holy ^er Ber^ 
when he is reprimanded. If'the diet, for 
handful of fault lies with Brother Albert, endearing Brother Cupertino they 
hitiJ 0 l f be limited range Brother Martin has to saV so. Brother are seen, somehow, at a distance, and 
Albert of ^courw!^ finds ibis depfer- 

@^fi? 5 h,l - lll,cre5t abiy urimonkish. So does the Abbot, when Mr.l^ ur W e ^ : f™ a ^ r 
t : 0 Per-' and it js not long before Martin is ex- thing lo s y. ^ . 

his peiled, with a testimonial that admits away. . ■ 
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well conveyed, so lhat it comes, as a 
shock when the whole crew of them 
ore packed into a coach and taken 
up to London to feast on the wonders 
of the Victoria and Albert Mideum. 
This remoteness unfortunately 
brushes off on to the charpcterizaiion. 


Richard Jones 

The Age of Wonder 


Peter D. 
Arnott 


A brilliant first novel about an elderly 
widow, living In an unfashionable Welsh 
limbo, who redeems a tricky financial 
situation by selling her late distinguished 
husband's memoirs. ‘Well-roundad 
novel af social nuance and family 
intrigue . . . convincing pattern of 
family relationships ... the close feeling 
of prying eyes and petty animosities is 
well conveyed.'—Sarah Curtis, The 
Times 30s 


An Introduction to 
the Greek World 


This lively and readable book provides 
the student and traveller with answers 
to everyday questions about Greek 
literature, history and civilisation, 
ancient and modern. 

8 pages of plates 30s 


Kylie Tennant 


Ma Jones and the 
Uttle White Cannibals 


Christopher 

Howard 

Splendid Isolation 


A brilliant and hilarious novel exposing 
the less wholesome pretensions of 
Australian society. It's a riot \ 11s 


This Is the first comprehensive study 
of Britain’s isolationist policy at the 
end of the I9ch century. It shows 


Pat Barr 


end of the I9ch century. It shows 
why her International position wa« 
described as Isolationist, and also how 
the connotation of splendour became 
attached to it. 30 s 


The Coming off 
the Barbarians 


The remarkable story of the 'invasion* 
of Japan by Western traders during the 
I9ch century. 'A careful, pleasantly 
written and. at times, exciting study of 
an Important subject... an entertain¬ 
ing book,-which, with its excellently 
selected photographs, Is evocative of a 
colourful, long-departed period.'—lan 
Nish, New Society 

16 pages of plates 37s 6d 


Stanley Eugene 
Fish 

Surprised by Sin 


A study of Paradise Lost. In which Mr. 
Fish resolves the controversial points 
that have long divided critics of 
Milton's epic poem. Throughout 
he preserves the Integrity of the poem 
as a Christian epic, while doing full 
justice to the richness of its texture. 

42s 


Simona 

Pakenham 


Sixty Miles from 
England 


Elizabeth 

Wiskemann 

Undeclared War 


The extraordinary and colourful story 
of the English community In 19th 
century Dieppe. 'Simona Pakenham' 


century Dieppe. 'Simona rakenham's 
book is completely delightful, written 
In a refreshingly straightforward man¬ 
ner.’—Paul Bailey, The Observer 36s 


Second Edition. Undeclared War 
was written under great pressure 
during the summer preceding Hitlar’s 
attack on Poland—the event that 
precipitated World War Two. This 
profoundly Interesting book gives an 
eye-witness account of Nazi techniques 


and attitudes on. the eve of war. 


E. R. Emmet 

IOI Brain Puzzlers 


For the Young of all Ages. A compen¬ 
dium of original puzzles of vary Ing types 
and difficulty, not requiring any special¬ 
ised mathematical knowledge. There 
are fully-explained solutions at the end 
of the book. 30s 


John Buxton 

A Tradition off Poetry 


A critical examination of eight 16th 
and 17th century poets (among them 
Wyatt, Earl or Surrey, Edmund Waller) 
against the literary and social tradition 
of their time. 7 plates. 30s 


7 plates. 30s 


Franklin B. 
Zimmerman 


Henry Purcell, 

1659-1695 

His Life and Times 


'Musicians..will certainly be. gratpful 
w" the Imniense cafe, with which 
Professor. Zimmer man has compiled 
all the accurate Information he can. 
find.'—Imogen Holst, Sunday. ’ Times 
24 plates 70s 


James A. 
Williamson & 
Donald 
Southgate 

A Short History off 
British Expansion 


Volume. 2: The Modprn Empire and 
Commonwealth, Ijjjf 
Now In Its sixth edltlorf. . 'The 
standard handbook ’if>h Its subject. 
It Is concise, accurate, complete, 
excellent In arrangdWie'nt, and written 
In a style of unpretentious dignity.' — 
Journal of Education ‘ 30s 


J. To Ward 


Sir |amcs Graham 

A Biography 

Graham was one of the most enigmatic 
figures of 19th century politics: a 
statesman of considerable ability, he 
was for a time First Lord of the 


statesman of considerable ability, he 
was for a time First Lord or the 
Admiralty In the Whig * Reform 1 
Cabinet, and later became Peel’s right- 
hand man. ‘This sensitive and Infor¬ 
mative biography tells us much not 
only about the man but about his age. 1 
—Asa Briggs, Yorkshire Post 55s 


A Notebook off 

Commonwealth 

History 

Third edition bf.thls Invaluable work of 
reference. ’ 42s dot hr 21s paper 


Colin Clark 


Population Growth 
and Land Use 


1 It seems almost- superfluous to say 
that Its extraordinary ranee and depth 


that Its extraordinary range and depth 
of scholarship wilt make It Immediately 
a standard work > on its subject.’ — 
Peter Hall. New Society. ' 70s 


J. H* Adler 
(Editor) 

Capital Movements 

The collected papers of a conference 
(sponsored, by the I.E,A.) t(i|t brought 
together scholars and government 
officials directly concerned with Capital 
Movements, The subject Is discussed 
from three aspects—historical, mone¬ 
tary, and resources. The book Is an 
up-to-the-minute account of the latest 
developments in this Important field. 

63s 
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TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY AlJCil'SI 


DISILLUSION IN THE MONSOON MUD 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY AUGUST 3 1967 


Bi-rnaRD B. Fall: Hell in a Very Si net!) Place. The Siege at' Dieti Bien iMiu. 515pp. Pull Matt Press. £2 


When Colonel Jules Roy wrote his 
eloquent and moving Ihuile of Dien 
j Wen l'hit in |Wi.I, il was said ih.it the 
book came ns near to the tniih as 
Would he possible until 1 Vic secret 
archives were opened. Sulfieieiii of 
those archives were made available to 
the lale Professor Fall to enable him 
to write n substantially more complete 
account only three years later. He 
dues not. as he says himself, close 
every information gap about the 
battle, but he tells the story blow hy 
blow in as much detail ns we are 
likely to need, objectively, and with a 
wealth of documentation. Some of 
his political conclusions will none the 
less lung he debated- The book thus 
stands as u lilting memorial nut only 
to the scholarship of Bern aril Fall, 
but also to his passionate involvement 
In the-problem which so tragically 
cost him his life six months agn. 

The incredible politico-military 
blundering which underlay the Dien 
Bien Phu disaster is already well 
known. Professor Fall takes it a 
stage farther back than is customary. 
When the victory of Mao Tse-tung 
in China engaged the United Slates 
on the side of allies whose 
" colonialist" wars had not pre¬ 
viously measured up to American 
moral standards, it became an under¬ 
standing between the Allies in Korea 
that nobody would, unilaterally, 
make peace with a Communist 
enemy. 

The quid pro quo of that agreement was 
that the French broke off negotiations 
under way with the Viet Minh, while the 
United Stales began to assume an ever 
Increasing part of the financial burden 
of the indo-Chinu War. 

In 1953, however, the United States 
unilaterally made peace in Korea. 
The record does not yet show 
whether France protested, but at least 
she Felt free to make her own peace 
in Indo-China and promptly said that 
she would do so. There were there¬ 
fore logical limits to the plan of cam¬ 
paign for the next two years which 
General Navarre, as the new 
commander in Indo-China, presented 
to Paris in July, 1953, although 
nobody appears to have, been very 
clear nbouuhis. 

THo French will to peace was re¬ 
inforced when in September a Viet¬ 
namese Congress in Saigon declared 
independence outside the French 
Union as the national aim. There 
could now be no certainly that even 
victory would preserve French inter¬ 
ests in Indo-China; the reason for 
continuing the costly struggle bad 
departed. This Is, however; only half 
the story, as Victor Bator in Viet¬ 
nam :' a Diplomatic Tragedy has 
recently explained. A French victory, 
or at Any rate the' continuation 




of the struggle against the Com¬ 
munists in Indo-China. was very 
much it United Stales interest now 
that the fighting had stopped in Korea, 
in his election campaign Eisenhower 
had undertaken to hiing the N»ys 
home from Korea. Unlike the United 
Slates Navy and Air Force, the Army 
relied on . conscripted manpower. 
*■ The hoys" were thus clcctorally 
important. Blit on the other hand the 
new President had also sworn to roll 
back the tide elsewhere. For this to 
he done others had to he persuaded 
to light. With his administration 
already under pressure for “ appease¬ 
ment ’’ in Korea, Eisenhower accord¬ 
ingly sought to step up the pressure 
in Indo-China. In the very same 
month of September, when the French 
saw their reason for fighting dis¬ 
appear, they agreed to increase their 
effort 5 in return for more United 
States material and money. 

With American advisers now in the 
field, American enthusiasm weighed 
more heavily, of course, on Navarre 
in Saigon than on the government in 
Paris. The loyalty of Laos to tile 
French connexion, brought into con- 
trust with the altitude*, of Vietnam 
and Cambodia when Laos signed its 
treaty with France in October, also 
presented a problem ; for it was soon 
clear that the Viet Minh intended a 
further massive invasion of the coun¬ 
try during the coming dry weather. 
This could not be warded off by the 
limited operations to which Navarre 
was pledged. 

From this double dilemma it came 
about that the relatively minor opera¬ 
tion of occupying Dien Bien Phu as 
a raiding base in the Tongking up¬ 
lands vvns transformed into the 
deliberate set-piece battle by which 
the French expected to crack the 
Viet Minh. The author shows us 
how this occurred and examines the 
disagreements and misunderstandings 
between the French military leaders 
which seriously affected their sub¬ 
sequent cooperation. Important 
disagreements they were, for if they 
had ended differently defeat ntight 
have been avoided. The essential 
wns that times had changed. The 
end of the Korean fighting had freed 
Chinese material effort—if not vol¬ 
unteers—for use in Indo-China, as 
had been foreseen. The French knew 
the large numbers of men whom the 
Viet Minh had available, but they 
had hitherto been able to counter 
superior numbers with their guns and 
air power. They assumed that they 
would do so again, that they 
could easily, neutralize or destroy 
such field guns as the enemy 
could drag through the mountainous 
’ jungle to Dien Bien Phu, and that 
their air reinforcement and ground 
support operations would be immune 


NEW 
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from interference. They counted 
without the ant-like devotion of the 
Viet Minh which m.* 1 a nus> of gum 
in invulnerable emplacements, and 
also with nut the moral effect of pro¬ 
longed operations on their own 
troops, over a fifth of whom would 
bleak in action. In short, they fatally 
underestimated their enemy. The 
preparations were made-ill-made— 
in the confident anticipation of vic¬ 
tory within days of the first Viet 
Minh assault, and on March 13, 
1954, the battle started. In eight 
weeks of fire and heroism Dien Bien 
Phu hied, starved and finally col¬ 
lapsed in monsoon mud. The disas¬ 
ter had the fascinating inevitability 
of a classical tragedy in which the 
hubris, the overweening arrogance, 
of the hero himself is the cause of 
his inescapable doom. Professor 
Full’s account illuminates the sep- 
h mte act ions of t he battle a nd 
also the buttle as u whole, it 
is an indhpcusable Source for .stu¬ 
dents of military history and is likely 
to be the .standard work for some 
lime. 

Even as the military scene was set, 
the French had thankfully agreed to 
discuss an Indo-Chinese political set¬ 
tlement at the conference on the 
Korean War which was to be held 
at Geneva in April, 1954. Navarre, 
in the delusion of victory, had en¬ 
couraged his government to think 
that the military situation would sig¬ 
nificantly have improved by then. But 
the Viet Minh had seen that with the 
Chinese help that was now available 
they could attain a decisive superio¬ 
rity of field guns, men and above nil 
anti-aircraft at Dien Bien Phu. Any 
sacrifice was worth a conventional 
victory over the French before 
Geneva. Ho Chi Minh accepted the 
battle he was offered. 

The French eventually realized that 
they were in for a tough fight. Before 
the battle began, the French Defence 
Minister, perturbed ut over-optimism 
in the United States which ” seemed 
to count on the possibility.of a fairly 
rapid military solution sent his 
Chief of Staff, General Ely, to Wash¬ 
ington. During Ely’s visit the power 
and invulnerability of the Viet Minh 
artillery at Dien Bien Phu, and the 
intensity of the anti-aircraft fire- 
made possible by Chinese m ilcri.il 


and advisers - clearly -.liowcd iisclf. 

" L became reatlilv IimcnccuIiL* that 
Chine**: flak would hi in;! tiitasiei to 
Dien Bien IMiu jiM as rcudilv as 
C hinese Migs ", whose posdhlc 
inicr\eulion the Amei icaiis were 
already, it appears, prepared to off¬ 
set. The United States there'ore 
offered “brief American ae'iun 
against ihc Communist flak posi¬ 
tions 

■ While the French government, with 
some misgivings, decided in accept 
vvliat appeared in he a linn American 
oiler, which, the author is convinced, 
included atomic bombs, the proposal 
ran into political double in Washing¬ 
ton. When the eager Dulles put it to 
a bi-partisan group of legislators, he 
was told that the U.S. Congress 
would only agree to United Stales 
inters cation if it were sponsored by 
u coalition, if the French agreed to 
speed up independence for the liulo- 
Chlna 'states and if they also under- 
look to slay in the war. Many bitter 
cxclvadg.es and much acrimonious 
debate.ensued between the Allies at 
all levels, while military planning be¬ 
tween French and American staffs 
went ahead. Britain Wits dead against 
intervention, France was in two 
minds: so, when it came to the point, 
was the United Stales: 

not to attempt to save the French at 
Dien Bien Phu was ultimately, as it 
should have been, a wholly American 
decision, and nt the highest level. . . . 
Yet, almost as soon us the decision hnd 
been taken, there began n hardly subtle 
process of blaming the whole failure 
... on Britain. 

This was of course the deliberate 
policy of the frustrated Dulles, whose 
animosity towards Sir Anthony Eden 
was to have more serious conse¬ 
quences at Suez two years later. 

From the analogy uf the results of 
American bombing in South Viet¬ 
nam in 1965 and 1966. from French 
commanders' .statements since the 
battle and from his own analysis, Pro¬ 
fessor Fall concludes that ’* air power 
on a more massive scale than was 
then available " would have saved 
Dien Bien Phu, although it could not 
have changed the outcome of the 
Indo-China War. These conclusions 
are highly debatable both separately 
end together, although the auihor's 
account of the buttle gives us 
stronger arguments for air interven¬ 


tion Ilian do most of in 

Hut many ease militarydfe 

was not the point at issue, fculj 

' a,uI her « Bidault himself 
ugreemem - that if A JLJ- 
power were used, parlicularK ai ‘ 
power, there would be nJfe 
coniinuance ot the Indo-cE 
nughi be an American interest ,tai 
• a,eh and British were 
tMeil in ending u. This aim n? 
mu be compromised by a wL 
Munition, however painful 


SPECULATION IS NOT HISTORY 


SOfOPl.: Pnysans. sansculottes et Jacobins. £tudcs d’histoire nSvolutionnalre. 386pp. Paris : Librairie Clavieull. 

Proffwr Solwul's .scholarship, in its :d his parts Ultimately, and perhaps enough, for the student of the author ment of sum 
French rigour and assiduity. s Phn- par;idi*.\iea|lv. Im; history lakes on the uf La Grande pear and for the his- to the furtv-s 

U artisan in itsMe ?,!!? documl an ° ri £ ,0 r ria u n whn euubli ^ d ‘he ,mm«o„.y Convemion t 

m and craflsmans hmsh. uwlts "‘ docunieni The effect can be ot the sam-ralmtc movement, there evidence of , 
ibove the catch-as-cau.h-e.in impr«s qu te n l n.irkaWe particularly for a seems to be a certain reluctance to within sans-, 
tfOKH,aiul pigfj 1 y. . 4 . * !T'.‘ dLl .: l brcd . 111 Anglo-baxiin tradi- accord popular irrationality its full the former a- 

validity as evidence. Professor 
Soboul seems more al home with (lie 
objectively concrete (to coin a 


L' pass for brilliance among us. turns (it such words can be applied 
ttnan (and that craft which is so (o the haphazard exposure we call 
ffrtiutnily sullen! lies in its own training). Like a needle shower, it 

‘™ / ... n.. flirt imnii'rciftn fnf !. ..t _i :_ 


Furthermore ihe Korean fight:, 
was n»l yet a year away. I D 
wnh the situation today. Chioi „ 
a non-nuclear power, with [•' 
Russian hacking ran jiiilt 
American atomic attack in ft 
Nobody could therefore say ihat^ 
was unlikely to intervene with 
troops; and if she did, AiMik.t 
ground troops would certainly h* 
been necessary even if-thcir conur/. 
menl had been avoided in the afio 
muih of unsuccessful u ttsls 
al Dien Bien Phu. Eisenhower ui 
hardly be blamed for bis relwtu 
in this respect. Frauw hi H , t 
used her own conscript jo | 
China. She had sent, and lotU|U 
many of her young lewkis.HwM. 
Professor Fall’s statisticssbordud 
the 15.105 officers and men eoppj 
at Dien Bien Phu, only 2Jftk 
than a fifth, were meirop. 1 : i 
Frenchmen. There were nearly W 
Foreign Legionaries, but the Wil¬ 
der were colonial troops. Wilful 
honour therefore to those who vj. 
fered at Dien Bien Phu-incWc] 
the one-fifth who were_ French—iri 
with every understanding (or ft. 
bitterness, the United Slaw nrfi 
well have asked why she should 
having to send her own conscript 
diers to Indo-China when Franwfc 
self was fighting so largely by pw 
The real question is that’ 
whet lie r American air power t& 
have saved Dien Bien Phu. - 
whether Dien Bien Phu ws 


dtpil, the extraordinary range, the trnling examination of the so-called 
[tvlule excision of self can create the Rousseauism of the snm-rnlottes. 
oitwbeltiling sensation ot a mini Uis- The existence of ihc “ Rousseauism ” 
tdblion of truth. is proven, its sources and “chan- 

It b not. driefly speaking, the full nels ’’ sought. Everything which can 
[Mrealion of a reality, the re-living be documented is scrutinized—the 


the political risks whichheaiyW 
ing would have entailed w 
depends the validity ot sotom 
author’s criticisms of AnertM* 


British policy, but he doetig* 
with it. It may be thfll nobodf a 
until the political and mtanr^. 
of the Second Indo-China wu * 
also part of history. 


It b not. strictly speaking, ihe full 
creation of a reality, the re-living 
of inexperience: its very scientism 
forbids that. For such, one has to turn 
to * writer like Richard Cobb, bred 
jj ihe same discipline and nourished 
m similar evidence, whn i». on the 
MQltarv, passionately, even violently, 
subjective and who in consequence 
ideates the world (or to be objec¬ 
tive, a possible world) of the armies 
r/iolulhniiaires in a style which 
pahs the reader by the (hroal and 
-iite him out of his time, burns an 
image (even a taste and a smell) on 
- his mind. Professor Soboul’s achieve¬ 
ment is equally impressive but of a 
qurrediiferenl order. The very elimi- 
nJiion of the historian makes him 
ihe more obtrusive. There is some¬ 
thing akin to a Brechtian V-effect. His 
work is, in essence, an effort at total 
iwlysis frigidly restricted to the spe- 
cifically documented) framed as nar- 
relive. The most elemental (and 
elementary) human acts and passions 
;ik subjected to the same 
'kind of implicitly sympathetic but 
detached examination as the most 
iwphisticaied. He sometimes leaves 
.feimpression of (he clinical analysis 
-o( *n orgy. Subjects which scream 
jJoofi for comment t.vome comment, 
fljwnwtt by in apparent 
:• ■#*. The silence is only appa- 
rak of course, for the comment is 
,g»\in the totality of the work. 
•Jrofeaor Soboul is most truly a 
Mnat in the sense that one has to 
whole before-one can get 


evidence of Morder anil other 
writers, of arrest papers, journals, 
pamphlets; tt>iporieim\ .boxes, arc 
rummaged. The article is a, gem* But 
there is a resolulp. rpfusql to go 
beyond the sirailly docupichl^'Even 
English and American artisans,given 
the right circumstances—the English 
dearth of 1795, the .Philadelphia 
inflation crisis of 1780—could talk 
“ pure Rousseau ”, Rousseau’s family 
background—so similar to, say, 
Duplay’s, ihe ‘‘cabinet-maker” 
of property with whom Robes¬ 
pierre lodged, or for that 
matter, to Ben Loxiey's, Frank¬ 
lin's Philadelphia technician who 
called himself a xans-ciilotte. or 
to that of scores of English artisan 
Jacobins—is curtly described, but 
there is no serious attempt to seek 
the meaning of this peculiar reson¬ 
ance of Rousseau among artisans. In 
truth, the sans-adofles' reception of 
Rousseau seems very similar to 
British artisans' reception of Paine 
—it was a shock of recognition. The 
kind of country opened up by specu¬ 
lation of this type is shunned. 

Speculation is not history: witness 
the author's lively piece on popular 
religious cults during the Revolu¬ 
tion. Once again, what can be 
documented, what can be anchored, 
pinned down. Is Treated with con¬ 
summate mastery. But in this field 
above all, surely, il is impossible to 
avoid speculation. Curiously 


simple, impressive man of Section 
Marat so sickeningly executed as a 
Uirbiste, to his footnotes; if only 
he could, on occasion, throw his 
Inninei rouge over the hedge. No 
one knows more and understands 
more of sans-culoiierie than he does: 
would that he were sometimes more 
subjective and less scientific. 

The biggest paradox of all is* that 
this refusnl to speculate operates 
within the terms of whal is, alter all, 
the most massive speculation of them 
all—the assumptions of Marxism, and 
a rather orthodox Marxism at that. 
Many of the articles in this collection 
are devoted to an examination of the 
"contradictions" jn the snns-cnloite - 
Jacobin alliance and within sans- 
culotterie itself. The auihor's major 
conclusions, of course, are argued 
decisively. But one jibs at a certain 
rigidity. The line between s<ww- 
rulottes and Jacobins sometimes 
seems too tightly drawn, even as cri¬ 
teria shift. Chalier in Lyons in the 
early summer of 1793 was preaching 
a programme which in Paris is called 
eiiragt. Norman Hanipson has noted 
a kind of “ fusion " jn many provin¬ 
cial cities in (he civil war atmosphere 
of that year; there is similar evidence 
from the post-Thermidor period, 
after the Robespierrist incubus had 
been removed ; so many of the " con¬ 
tradictions “ seem to be common to 
so many groups, even, as Professor 
Soboul points urn, to the enragi Jac¬ 
ques Roux and his concept of pro- 

K . Under Richard Cobb’s hands, 
j armies, these categories, as the 
Revolution imposes its own mobile 
logic, dissolve like water under a 
microscope. Professor Soboul’s treat- 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


Irvino Louis Horowitz ; Three Worlds of Development. 475pp. Oxford University Press. & 


This is a barbarous book—bar bar- position to be a radical one. He feels interpreted in 


Waihlnfllon, ii W! 


American countries. .V\j'fUl 
ted.): Nonali»nmeni. ”1 
London, 1<W>, pages 1 


Professor Horowitz t-i 
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dance. But his book signally lacks cle- that in 450 pages of text the reader London, IJJ66, i«bc s • ■ 

gance of thought and expression. This w ill come across a number of slate- Professor J-Iorowitz 
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flaw, for there are masterpieces whose says that "... the national liberation yy U y jj W edcn bears B*® 
insights have laboriously to be recon- front has been the major stimulus to superficial resemblance I®****/ 
sUtuted from tortured prose. But here successful popular reform and revo- World of India.” pc* 3 '' ,!;.K 
it is n6t simply a matter of the lan- lutionary movements in the Third In what respects ? We . 
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narrative itself gives the impression what it seems, for it appears on fur- . iK internal 
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roughs-like principles by shuffling the considers India, for instance, on cations and i^P^cus 0 *a 

; filing c&tds (of which, it may be example of a country which has had factory. Surely ‘he , , 0 f 
said, Professor Horowitz clearly a successful liberation struggle and a where Russia would 5 , 
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ment of sonic siim-ciihmes' hostility 
to (he forty-sous subsidy pstiil by the 
Convention to poor assembly-men. as 
evidence of a “ class " division both 
within mns-cuiotterie and between 
the former and the bourgeoisie, dues 
little 1st clear nway confusion. 

Above all. it seems sclf-defcaciug 
to define sam-adotterie in terms of 
ninetcenth-century industrial " class ” 
—the author explains its nature and 
its contradictions in terms of its 
”non-class" character in this sense. 
He makes Ihe point that sans-iadoi- 
terie was a social morality and ex¬ 
plores the contradictory corollaries, 
but lies himself up in this irrelevant 
strailjacket. In truth, such proce¬ 
dures do not seem very Marxist. The 
“objective reality", starling point 
for any Marxist surely, was an ele¬ 
mental coherence and at least a con¬ 
ceptual unity to Ihe sanx-calotte 

movement, despite all contradictions: 
it is a type of unity wc find almost 
innssimilable, probably because 

essentially pre-industrial. For a 
Marxist, this existence and valid¬ 
ity should be the starting 

point: it fs un-Marxist to explain 
away its contradictions as 

symptoms of its immaturity. Sam- 
cnlotterie was no more a failed class 
than English artisan Jacobinism wns 
a failed Labour Movement. Only 
Leninist revisionism can make these 
linear evolutions Marxist—even if it 
strengthens Ihe author's superbly 
effective political, as opposed to social, 
analysis. Possibly Gramsci’s preoccu¬ 
pation with "subaltern "classes and 
” hegemony " would have been more 
effective. At any rale. Professor 
Soboul’s brand of Marxism cannot 
be said to help him much. Indeed, 
one cannot miss a certain dissociation 
between his major symphonic themes 
and the little Marxist overtures and 
codas with which he introduces and 
closes them. 

All this, however, is simply to say 
that, like all first-class history. Pro¬ 
fessor Soboul’s opens as many doors 
as it closes. This collection of his 
important articles is a splendid 
sample of his work and ought to be 
translated as soon as possible. 


Nearly half the book is devoted to 
those rural studies which were the 
auihor’s first and abiding interest; 
incisive ns they are, they will prob¬ 
ably engage attention less than those 
on topics related to Professor 
Soboul’s great bouk on the Parisian 
sans-c/dolies. the studies of popular 
militants and Jacobins, of problems 
of labour in Year 11 of the Repub¬ 
lic. of the wage-maximum anil Thcr- 
midor. of Robespierre and the popu¬ 
lar societies thow Maximilien le 
Cruel, as Bubcuf called him, can be 
anything but a villain to any true 
sans-cnloite passes one’s under¬ 
standing). This concentration of in¬ 
terest, unfair (hough it be, is in the 
last resort just. For Professor Soboul 
has rediscovered a whole world 
which had been lost. He has added 
a whole dimension of (he historio¬ 
graphy of the Revolution. He not 
only sustains and enhances a great 
tradition of history; he has also 
helped to redirect the course of his¬ 
torical study itself. British histo¬ 
rians should take possession of his 
work, even If it leads some of us 
wryly to wonder whether we need 
another 1066. 


Gallimard, Paris, have published 
Le Cai suvttir: fragments posthnines 
(1881-1882 .) (607pp. 35fr.) in their 
series “ Friedrich Nietzsche. Oeuvres 
philosophiques completes ". It con¬ 
sists of fragments which have been 
assembled and put into chronological 
order by Giorgio Colli and Massino 
Montinari from the Nietzsche papers 
in the Goethe und Schiller Archiv at 
Weimar. This edition of Die FrOh- 
liche Wlssenschafi, first published by 
Waller de Gruytcr, Berlin, has been 
translated by Pierre Klossowski, 
under the general editorship of GlUcs 
Deleuze and Michel Foucault. Some 
of the fragments were originally pub¬ 
lished in mutilated form by 
Nietzsche’s wife Elizabeth und.by 
Peter Oast;, some, however, have 
never appeared before. This volume 
is to be followed by several others of 
unpublished material, leading lo 
Nietzsche’s breakdown in 1889. 
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The first history uf Tibet by 
n Tibetan to be published in 
English. W. D. Shukabnu, now 
living in exile, was Minister of 
Pinaiicc oV Tibet. III list rated. 
Yale ( jfig pages 72 s net 
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of Pakistan : 
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said, Brofessor Horowitz clearly 
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Theory and Practice of International 
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The former Prime Minister of 
Pakistan gives the fust 
authoritative account.of the 
last days of tin* British Empire 
in India and the tremendous 
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partition. ■ Maps. 
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To be published August 14 th 
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AND ERNEST W. BURCbSS 


The Heritage of Sociology 
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The Shape of 
Catholic 
Higher 
Education 


BY «. S. CRANE 


These two volumes bring 
together a selection of Crane’s 
hitherto unpublished writings 
and a variety of published 
papers formerly available only 
in scattered sources. 

Chicago 311 and jaa pages 


Here reprinted in its entirety, 
The City ( 1925 ) is a cross 
section of the concerns of ihc 
Chicago urban school during 
the period of its most intense 
activity. 

Chicago 239 pages 37 s 6 d net 


EDITHD BY RObtUT UASSKNdER 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 
DAVID HIES MAN 


A group of young Catholic 
intellectuals provide a thorough 
investigation into all aspects of 
Catholic I richer education in 


Catholic higher education in 
America today. 

Chicago 37 S pages 67 s net 
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■Columbia 4 S pages ; 55 each 


BY Atar-RT RABIL, JR. . 

Traces clip evolution .^f, T ‘ 
Merlcaii-Ponty's though til) the 
contc&t of the political and ■ ■ 
intellectual life of post-war 
Fraucc 

Columbia 331 pages stis.net 
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A Study of (he CfFepte 
of Partition :• 


BY ALOYS A. MICHEL 


* An enduring classic of 
scholpfship and of insight. 

I know of no comparable 
exposition of die dynamic ■ . 

tclition between rivets 'and ■ 
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Religioi|s 
History^ 
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Second Ediiioff 
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Late Middle And Era of 

European Expansion, 1200-1650 
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& Critical 
Approach to 
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BY MARIO Pta 


irieu, their’ institutions and tbeir 

Politics *—JDAVID t. ULUtNTHAJ-. 



Au up-to-date survey of dte 
terminology oflinguistics, 
including the uand.ird tcrmin- 
ology in; die arehs of?descriptive 
historical .and gco.ling uis tics, with 
e^qniplcs where practiciiblc. ■ 
iGolMhib'la-. . 299 plages 45 s net 


BY fr.' ttOYD WARNER,: ' • 

B, B. tINWALLA AND J. 11. TRJMM 

Analyses the development of 
each major social element from 
its early fragmentation to (he 
enormous hierarchical 
organizations winch characterize 
America today; 

Yale 667 pages 305 s net 


EDfTrift BY SABA I. PFNWICR 

Papers from ihcjTSt Annual. 
Conference of the Graduate 
Library School, the University 
of Chicago, include studies of: 
Children b Reading and Adult 
Vajues; Machine Animism in 
Jylodcm CliiUlren’s Literature; 
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Chicago lay pages 33 s fid net 
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LICENCE TO PRINT MONEY 


Murray TTiiiii Bloom: The Man Who Stole Portugal, 318pp. Seeker and Warburg. 36s. 

Since I caviu a the Graduate School of Ian foci I Rhodes. Instead he bo- wlu> had his uses in war lime 10 the 


Since I cavil) a the Graduate School of 
Journalism. Cnlumhiu. in I'LW, Mr. 
Bloom has written more than 500 maga¬ 
zine nniclcs which have been published 
Jn a I mo si every major U.S. publication. 
Hi> hook Money of their #hv« w«s 
published in 195 7. He lives with his 
wife and two teen age daughters on Lena 
Island in ihc town of Great Neck. 

This biographical information plus 
the opening sentence of the second 
chapter of this flashily tilled book 
might be specially calculated in put 
the reader oJY what, despite its 
presentation, is the fascinating and 
carefully researched story of what 
Baron Macmillan called “ a crime 
for which in the ingenuity and auda¬ 
city of its conception it would be 
difficult, to lintl a parallel ". 

At ten p.m. [November 24. 1924] a 
young chain-smoking Portuguese busi¬ 
nessman on the verge of bankruptcy ami 
disgrace sal down at his office typewriter 
to compose an impossible crime. 

He tapped away sleadilj at the I PIS 
Smith with its old-sule six-row key¬ 
board. . . . 

In- the year 2038, ihc Graduate 
School of Journalism. Columbia, will 
probably have programmed a 
journalistic computer which, fed with 
the right research material, will write 
books as lively and well-informed as 
this, while perhaps the old world is 
Hill .struggling with documentaries, 
better written but more poorly 
researched. 

Tf, on a quiz, anyone was asked 
*' Who was Artur Virgilio Alves Reis 
and what was his role in the rise of 
Salazar 7 ", almost no one under the 
age of sixty could answer, unless 
given the prompt of " the Waterlow 
case Yet Alves Reis was a crook 
far more fascinating than the 
Swedish Match King, Ivar Kreuger. 

Reis, the son of nn undertaker's 
bookkeeper, was born in Lisbon in 
1896. His father's cousin was 
Admiral Rets, for whom a street in 
Lisbon was named, and he grew up 
In convictions of grandeur. He took 
a course in engineering for a year, 
then Tell in love with Maria, tt girl of 
modest parents but grand family con¬ 
nexions. He married her and com¬ 
pleted his education quickly by forg¬ 
ing a diploma for the “ Polytechnic 
School of Engineering’* of Oxford 
University, alleging his proficiency in 
twenty-one different subjects as well 
as his ability 4 * to direct industries 
referent .to the grade in which he 
specialised ”, 

Armed with this, he went to 
Angola to avoid conscription, and 
because he had intelligence and was 
not afraid of hard work ho rose in 
two years to be Inspector of Public 
Works and Acting Chief Engineer 
of the Angola Railways. " The Portu¬ 
guese Cecil Rhodes ”, lie saw 
that dingy African slum as the 
brilliant In his country's tar¬ 
nished diaidem. ; Resigning from 
public service after the war, 
he did a brisk, trade in flogging Euro¬ 
pean surplus goods to Angola, heavy 
paper sandbags (is jute, rusty German 
tractors as new. Many visionaries 
have started by selling pinchbeck as 
. gold. Reis invested his profits ip 
Ihe South Angola Mining Corpora¬ 
tion (which he considered all. the 
better,. V>a rgain J or,. opt yet having 
produced a ton Of ( iroii ore). 

If jRfls'jjad. been able lo lay his 
bands legitimately'ion capital, he 
m)gh't In fact hhv^ become, the Ango- 


ciime embroiled in buying homU in 
Ambacii, the Royal Trans-African 
Railway Company of Angola, in 
order to get his hands on £ 20,000 lent 
by Portugal to pay olf bondholders. 
By writing cheques on an American 
hank and using the time lapse 
of eight days which it look for 
cheques to arrive by post and tele¬ 
graphing money orders lo meet them, 
he created for himself a large, but 
very short-term, credit. He hud 
everything necessary for success as a 
great financier except capital, busi¬ 
ness qualifications and social status. 
His vision was unfettered by reality, 
his ingenuity ettrhed by no scruples, 
hi ad he succeeded in enlcring poli¬ 
tics he might have proved a brilliant 
Minister of Finance and Overseas 
Development, aided by knowledge¬ 
able civil servants. But he was forced 
to create his own anti-Slate. The Bank 
of Portugal had illegally over-inflated 
the Portuguese currency. So Reis over¬ 
in ll a ted it .still more by forging two 
orders lo Messrs. Waterlow for print¬ 
ing 500-escudo notes and appropriat¬ 
ing the money to his own purposes. 
Much of this money was squandered 
by Reis and his accomplices; still 
more was used in bolstering up his 
unsound investments in Angola ; but 
a portion at least was earmarked for 
imaginative schemes of which some, 
many years later, have been imple¬ 
mented by Sal a/a r, 

Reis did not “.steal Portugal ”, as 
Mr. Bloom's title maintains. But 
he was forced, in order to prevent the 
discovery of his crimes, to try lo take 
over the Bank of Portugal and so the 
government itself. If he had suc¬ 
ceeded he might have made a belter 
job of pulling Portugal into the 
twentieth century than Professor 
Salnzar, who rode to power on Reis s 
downfall, has done in keeping Por¬ 
tugal and her colonies in the 
eighteenth century. 

Mr. Bloom has a splendid theme. 
Reis and his confederates were a 
colourful gang of crooks.' There 
were the Bandeira brothers, Jos£, a 
juvenile delinquent, and his brother 
Antonio, the underpaid Minister to 
Holland, ready to use diplomatic 
privileges for any profit. Marang the 
Dutch financier, who nude a fortune 
in 1914-18 breaking the Allied 


German Government. 

Ill this criminal farce Sir William 
Waterlow emerges as ihc principal 
clown, rejecting the advice of his ex¬ 
perts in Lisbon and refusing to con- 
tide in his fellow directors, mainly 
because he lud been employed dur¬ 
ing the First World War by the British 
Secret Service for issuing counterfeit 
currency. His folly cost Sir William 
his job and his firm £610,392, plus 
costs of some £95.000. But the clan¬ 
ger did not prevent Sir William from 
becoming Lord Mayor of London. 

Reis perhaps hoped for some sort 
of generosity from Salazar, who might 
never have emerged from the obscure 
indistinction of his professorship to 
the eminent indistinction of his dic¬ 
tatorship if it had not been for the 
500-escudo fraud. But Reis did not 
repine. Having failed to embroil the 
governors of the Bank of Portugal 
in his fraud, lie went out of his way 
to exculpate all his accomplices and 
then, just to be awkward in that 
stronghold of fundamentalist Catho¬ 
licism, he became a Protestant funda¬ 
mentalist of the Dutch church. A 
chainsmoker (100 cigarettes a day), 
he gave up tobacco and coffee (that 
dangerous stimulant!. Nearly bald 
and thirty pounds heavier, he was 
discharged from prison on V.E. day. 
having served nineteen and a half 
years and converted a number of his 
fellow prisoners to Ihe anti-State 
religion of Evangelicalism. He chose 
to become a lay preacher. 

But by that time his sons were 
grown up, with a modest import- 
export business. They invited their 
father lo give them the benefit of 
his financial genius. Within two years 
their firm went bankrupt to the tune 
of £35,000. " Only in prison could 
I be a good Christian ”, Reis said, 
“ Outside, I failed.” 

When he died in 1955, Salazar’s 
press brought home Ihe lessons. 
"The author of the most fantastic 
fraud of all lime ... did not even 
have a few miserly pennies in the 
end”, said Dltirln Popular.' and 
Ditirio lie Lisbon added. ” Death has 
eliminated a man who lived and died 
under an evil star," Only the Lon¬ 
don Economixt mentioned the by¬ 
product of their crime. “The per¬ 
petrators, however reprehensible 
their motives, did Portugal a very 


blockade of Germany in concert with good turn according lo the best 
Adolph Hennies, a German criminal Keynesian principles," 


ACCIDENT OR EXECUTION? 


When Amelia Earhart and her navi¬ 
gator, Fred Noonan, vanished with¬ 
out (race on the penultimate leg of 
their round-the-world flight in 1937, 
tbc official and unofficial conclusion 


was that they had got olf course, ex- did noi find the right remains. Then 


hausled their, fuel amt come down 
ih the PficLnC far front land. Up 


'to I960, the assumption that they '.tons which the officer in charge hinted 


were lost in the'ocean haJ gone un¬ 
questioned., Then Mr. Goerner, a 
television reporter, stumbled on a 
startling rumour—that they had come 
down in the Japanese mandated terri¬ 
tory of the Marshall Islands, had diod 
in Japanese hands and been buried 
on the island of Saipan. 

Mr. Goerner turned him tel f into a 
private detective in search :o£ the 


RADICAL WRITINGS 


The Autobiography of Samuel Ham for,I. Volume I ■ Farlu rv. ' 

£2 1 5s. Volume 11: Passages in the Lire of a Radi?/ Si 
£3 15s. Edited with an introduction by W. H ChalS % 
Cass. ' , • Dili 
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weather (to use Robert Frost’s term) 323pp> PnN Mf,n press - & 5s, (Paperback, 16s.) 


Under the title Ihe Autobiography ,i/ 
Samuel llamford. ( 'ass lu\e issued a 
first volume, consisting of an intro¬ 
duction by W. II. Cluloner, a fac¬ 
simile reproduction of the |S4‘) edi¬ 
tion of Early Days and a reprint of 
a lilllc-known fifty-live-page pnm- 


....... «..... i— e>- ... .1111)1111101 me act viii* 

phlot. elii Account of the Arrest ami radicals in the villaoes rt f iL l- 


Imprisonment of Samuel Hamford. during the hiehlv-ehar ^^" 1 
Aliihlletmi. an suspicion.,( High I tea- before 182(1. They will tJf! ■i 111 
son. published in 1817 ; and a second, ship extending well ixvond w*?' 
longer volume, containing a tepro- sional historians und socioEii* * 
duction of the 1844 t two volume) edi- h is a pity in view of £ » l 
lion of Passages in the Life of a Hath- ability and general interest I t 
cal. with a poem and a ** t.lovsarv «1 books, that the introduction k 2 
Lancashire words" which bait more informative. Although \h 
appeared in an earlier edition. main interest of Earlv nL 


WRITINGS „ op EN SORES ALL FOR AFRICA 

1 V, , ■ kj ,rmvELL: Near the Ocean. 55pp. Faber and Faber. 18s. 

il. Volume I: Early Dan ** faEPtfl- 0 " Claude Wauthier : The Literature and Thought of Modern Africa. 

1 the Life Of a Radbf §» ,, toll’s new book contains 11nr- We bee del'"fU'.-iii. Tor our life. weather (to use Robert Frost’s term) 323pp ’ Mall Press. £2 5s. (Paperback, 16s.) 

>y W. H. Chalorter. j§J iSgman elegy "or Each landscaped'Vre&Tach flooring feduS^s "'V™’- T,W M - Wfiuihier's. comprehensive map he aims. The dynamic and conserva- 

hke and n short poem .... .. M, blM 11 1S no ! of African intellectual activity was live forces lhat coexist within 

m his hooks and fitted The collection ends t,c '* ,lh:cina11 * ,lh 11 f,l 'h nt which' it ^oiniideswiih^ common firslissuei1 French three years ago. nigritude. and arc both equally ger- 

he achieved a strength and*!£? ^ • - imitations ” of Horace. The spirit is powerless. But it does foe .j ' JL % h Comm . 1 This English translation make* avail- nune *0 its purposes, are clearly 

were peculiarly hi?ow 0 » * * g$£ Que?cdo.i and- yhar 1. cannot help doing; it begs sur S theconZnnL^ °%° ex P lcssed *« ^summary. Ever? 

Nnuks arc unique in iL«3S ' i for hr c and prays lo a spectral God. S “i,!, ? nmon f aMOn ' T -r workwhich has all thevirtues ind major view on the nature of racism 

lion ol autobiography,des«inS K i ® f '* ir8, -Wilcinu Earlv 7 he . dominant feeling in these poems kin?shortcomings of surveys of this can be found here, as can the classic 

social customs and TV first poem. Wa i‘ n » ^ is dread. Prayers, when they come. *J n bo l] )* K ,s "? variety y 01 lftft debate between the dialectical view of 

their account of the activities Morning , recalls \ allac*. are squeezed from fear mid despair. i w , ‘ I? e “! ii. ti» 11 negrittide (Sartre) and the view of it 

radicals in the villages oft arwi^ twas? celebrated poem on the " O that the spirit could remain/ il ‘P* Near the Ocean J , uc ' .. l ie in Claude as a perpetual force within human 
during the hi«ht«.!.k—^ God It also bears some- tinged but untarnished bv its strain ! ” poweifuLrcmarkablc Wauthiers piodigiutis reading, his civilization which no future "syn- 

it?" Beyond the Alps ", the And later: * {£t !“« 5“ ^hn. Keste- 


able lo the African “ other half ” a 
work which has all the virtues and 


he aims. The dynamic and conserva¬ 
tive forces lhat coexist within 
nigritude, and arc both equally ger¬ 
mane to its purposes, are clearly 
expressed in hij summary. Every 
major view on the nature of racism 


Fred Goerner : The Search for Amelia Earhart. 286pp. Bodley Head. 
30s. 
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more miormaiive. Although \h 
mam interest of Earh Dm jrj 


God II also bears some- tinged but untarnished bv its strain ! ’’ 
Ljn" Beyond thef Alps", the And later: 

* " ■_ ii. I T i/»i _ . . 


The books are valuable and very much of that of Passam ii wqjEuyb gone from it 
welcome, ll is surprising that these rather than political, there is doT fcvulcanic cone", 
works should have been almost in- ciivtiun in Ihe imniiln.-iin.iJB-u... «« 


iUpfl n ocyo {• »... ‘ ' , . . achievement. The compacted force tst long acquainted with Africa, his 

fr r lom ' glve °f Lord Weary's Castle, disciplined by ability to condense a mass of mate- 

* ■*"£ ‘"no tickets f for a.id face^VhLhoiVLhS d flS*' L I fr */#'■ ^ already issued in rial and make clear,, unequivocal 

■ P'/rw* held bv Hellas " c ,• lU the flexibility of Far the Union Dead, statements upon il. His book, which 

ilutude/Once n ^ . Ronui ,. he PW r comes as a especially in a poem like “Soft l , s understandably weighted on the 

.poker said, I g lurch of feeling : 0 Lo break loose", Wood", The new book is the reward francophone side, is a useful 

iw nocins imolv ® e 5 If* J s glven ’ ,r ? thc first of that discipline. Nothing is lost, reminder that nigritude is not simply 

aliitmk, the new po in. u P . ■ stanza of the first poem, through the much gained. The idiom is weigh tv. a literary or artistic movement, like 


ft - C iL , . * | ,.=. .I Ilk- IVIIUIII J3 tYSlgl|L) , - J —■ 

ngure or Kne; Chinook salmon, jump- in an Augustan sense, bm noi, in any surrealism or cubism, and cannot be 
ing and falling back, then trying sense, heavy. _ judged or understood simply by its 


works should have been almost m- cuvaon in Hie. iniraduciion «f!«.Uw in an old chaos again, and at last clearing the Water- 

^i.»!i b J^ iU a T C h!I P r ! . , ‘ r f eon!' r,>rd ^ "Heresi 111 dialect and foiled I. ^ sun ”, Stevens said in fall. “ alive enough to spawn and seems elcar that thr 

so many years. rhe> arc. „t uhiim.. Mins, nor any attempt to mu KJL Morning", but he was’ die". But what we hear, even above a result of Mr - Lowe11 
wel kf^wn.lo Imlor ans and sonu with the revival of contra jmeulSi\h a r the -earth should be, the waterfall, is despair: the spIKt. the pn« few years, with 


a! this (lexihiliiu k ,iler ary products. It is the controlling 
11.r a r y s P irit of a whole epoch in African 


loot and CdsuireL 
The trouble about this very eclec¬ 
ticism, which looks at ail works of 
literature as evidence, alongside 
ethnological, historical and political 
theses, is that everything becomes of 
equal value. Each work must be 
plotted on the ideological map, but 
every Bag is of precisely the same 
size. The elfect is to obscure ihe one 
distinction which really matters where 


ell's doling, in 


'7 • ... .. "'Y* L"*' 1,1 vonyero jnK--u fc. <n1 thaf the -earth should oc, 

of the morc.specilically political pas- radicals of the time for many,*! igJ-j 0 f paradise that wc 
Migcs particularly he clcscr.pl.ons i.l of popular culture. On the dirw'i fS- He would find conso- 
PetcHoo have often been quoted, political side, very link h done i- of summer, and 

ButBunilord .s writing is nut a tedious show, from other sources, ^b E S.r^Mr. Lowell is not 
desert in which occasional passages Ha in ford's memories of his aArst- He is not assuaged by 


readable. It may, indeed, he the very Passages were published. Duwjfe RLinevitable It is typical of 
vigour of the writing which accounts Chartist period he almost oak, C^U Jms ihat in “ Fourth of 
for its long Period of comparative excised m his own mafediNfa L k inM £e" Mr. LoweU rhymes 


c* :: , . , - .. —..... r -..— .test kv pooms tnat m rourin oi neroas neroa. msuiuw, m a, nnl |W . 

for its long period of comparative excised in his own recollectsh S,;„«£•" Mr Lowell rbvmes tu , , ., , the new book, pursues “the servile 0 emerge very far, and this 

disfavour. Today, with the return of violence of some of his early bdi* -Idlto^ [“E The most "markable poem in the ^ » t0 the p[ £ h of servi i ity with . « a conditional feature of the 

interest in vernacular .speech and in otir-one wonders incidenlally to book is the title poem. “Near the but caininc much for L nains nr cast- objectivity and mclustvcness at which 


guidance whatever for the critical, 
s own values, in process of reading, experiencing and 
they emerge, are deciding. His lament that the litcra- 
sensible and humane. But lure has too often been looked at 
;rge very far, and this “ purely from the point of view of 
Jitional feature of the literary criticism ” can be stood on its 


more direct and spontaneous forms he reacted to the popularity of Ki 
of communication, Bumford has a " llnion Hymn " with the plug ruin 
greater appeal than many of the of 1842. The publication in foild 
more consciously “literary" auto- four long, dull letters fromUww 
biographers of the later nineteenth Carlyle adds nothing lo our uidtr- 
century. This is not to suggest that standing of Bumford—or for lit: 
he was a naive writer. He was a nut tier, of Carlyle. Perhaps the rriw 
skilled and conscious worker, with of these works will encourage sow 
his fair .share of affectations and one lo produce the monograph 
mannerisms. But much of his inspira- is needed lo place the man audit 
lion was drawn from thc dialect books for the student and the pw* 
speech of his native Lancashire, and reader. 


it sequence in which this poem poem, wear me out gaining much for its pains or cast- 

wears may be rend, not too fanci- ° cean • lhe culmination of the first mg much light upon Juvenal. On the 
as a set of variations on this se Q ue nce. A loose description would other hand, the imitations of Horace 
km. Evil in evil ts comparative, rela,e P? em t0 certain earlier are splendid. On the subject of trans- 
Alt^ representative evil is poll- P oe pts includingSkunk Hour" and lalion, Johnson (Samuel) said: "the 


objectivity and inclusiveness at which head. 


Wars 

j^bfoktp',' C fresh^promotions^chancx* t ‘ 0n ot P riva te. and public feeling, .expression. Francis has done it the The election of i)r. Douglas Hyde siaslicaily and in vivid detail, Douglas 
ImmMs, no advance ’ One of the pervasive problems of best; I’ll take his,-flvo out of six, as President of Ireland, under the new Hyde described the heroic age of 

’Tbf ODDosite Hobse ” n noliee decorum in Mr. Lowell’s early poems against them all Francis’s transla- Constitution, in 1938, was a tribute C-uchuinin nnd Queen Maeve, the 
r“mnu hk was lbe fiU«tion of Ihe represent- lions of the Odes are excellent, excepl to his life-long devotion to the cause hunting exploits of Fiona and the 

p wumi ni* ouueis aiKO' ueaos . _ j i_I ...I .« _HM. m**. -c:..„ .L f __. 


i etate wits poem to certain earlier are splendid. On the subject of trans- AT T "CfYO TO 117 T ATVT\ 

poems includingSkunk Hour" and lalion, Johnson (Samuel) said: "the ^LiJj rvrJV 

“ Night Sweat ”, but the difference lyrical part of Horace never can be Douglas Hyde : A Llterorv Hhtorv nf frrtnnj Tf m «, p„ r ii„ 0 . 
is lhat the new poem achieves, more perfectly translated; so much of the to the Present Day New edition 654 dd ErniMt Bonn irk * 68 
richly chan these, the interpenetra- exceUence is in the numbers and the Y NSW ^ ° n ' 6MpP ' EfI108t Bonn * £3 10s ' 


Francesca M. Wilson : Rebel Dan, 
of Eglantine Jebh, fouiidcr of tl 
Allen and Unwin. 30s. 


reader. BT ■ alive status of the feelings declared, when they ore more Miltonic than of the Irish national language and Fianpa, the gradual intermingling of 

■iDnt poems conit Ttom Lyndon The relation between the inner Horatian, but a comparison of his literature. While a student at Trinity pagan myth nnd Christian belief in the 

lV/f A ITYT'Xf AITX1T Great Society, many of and the outer worlds had to be translation of Odes. 1.4 (Strivltur acris College, Dublin, the young en thus- semi-historical tales. Duringthelong 

JYIAIULLt /\.U 1 1 1 New York, the Gun City, taken on trust, on goodwill, if taken /items) with Mr. Lowell’s version last was collecting in his spare time centuries of invasion and occupation, 

uoluer nf a Comurv House. TfclwE*! » - F • wo ' p ? is , mooted, at all. In “Near the Ocean" there show* that Mr. LoweU took the pre-. traditional poems in the west. In Gaelic civilization slowly declined, 

tlie Save the Children Fund. iiC i' tt 8 dealh^qjing.. is .no peed (R, assert a relation:, the caution of being a remarkable poet.. 1893 he published the LoveSongs, of - butunhe’seventeenth and eighteenth 

tlic Stive the umaren runa. °«»^doWn, like na^lm! In •'relation Is Irrefutable: Indeed, it is before he became an assiduous trans- Connacht, a collection which insured centuries there were new develop-' 


In the first chapter of her interesting Dame Caroline Haslell alwa g,; knffi 
biography of Eglantine Jebb. Fran- emerge from the pipe-line; ■“ . cll| b . 

ecsea Wilson refers lo Vicloriun aunts geoning literature altmiolw- W 
n«“ fl (Iktinoukhect si nil now fmeotten HaVillU Queried MISS 


owotJjK down, like napalm. In ‘ relation Is irrefutable: Indeed, it is before he became an assiduous trans- Connacht, a collect ion which inspired centuries there were new develop- 

jjm Central Park " “life" is the endowment .of private feeling with lalor. The new translation is a Synge and other poets of the revival, men Is both in poetry and prose, 

“ “ shrub” representative status, the impinge- beautiful poem in Us own right. Itis Six years later, at the age of thirty-. In recent years, research has been 

H «t>y club . ment of thc inner nnd the outer faithful, but not servile. nine, he completed A Literary in tens ifled and much Hew material has 


f thirty- In recent years, research has been 
Literary in tens ifled and much new material has 


as" a distinguished and now forgotten Having queried Miss WiaoMWJ 
clan ", Distinguished indeed, as she of the word ’’ forgotten , * 
makes very clear, but surely not for- templed to add one morequeryaf^ 
gotten. Katharine Moore’s recently her use of the word ‘rebel .W 
published Cardial Relations, dealing line Jebb certainly rebelled 
with the contribution of maiden the conventional cxidca w ^ 
aunts to literuture, sociology, ami the middle-class home-keeping MW" 
support of eminent nephews and but unlike Florence 
nieces has stimulated a new public Margery Fry, she dtd not ns ; 


LIVE OR DAI 


History of Ireland,, a large volume been edited, including the SOpbisti- 
in which he explored the neglecfed oated cdurfI v Jove lyrics which were 


in which he explored the neglecfed oh ted cdurf I y Jove lyrics which were: 
centuries. Apart from the particular Introduced after the Nortnan. con- 
studies by O’Dpnpvan, O'Curry and quest. . Despite all thjs activity, A 
later de Jubainviiie, he had to rely Literary History of Ireland still pre- 


interest in urn uiaiiugiimivu whiii. nvincvi; nnw" ••• ^ 

Aiul the B.B.C. has called attention family opposition. Ji anyiai? 
lo what may be described as thc pc red her activities it ws. . 
study of (iirftlr>fi>j>.v. But if not for- biographer makes dear,Iwr o* 
gotten, thc elan is perhaps doomed health and over-aeule scn« 
lo extinction, owing to early mar- against these obstacles w 
riage, thc decline of middle-class lei- on her own experience a : 
sure and much else. mis Irnvcl in war we« ^ 


distinguished 


truth. He went to Sulpan four times 
in thc next four years and got from 
some of the older natives whnl 
seemed to amount to corroboru- 
tion. He did some excavating but 


he found an ex-marine who, in 
1944, had helped to dig yp |wo »kc|e- 


jh Borft of Welsh Verse. Translated by Anthony Conran in association with J. E. Caerwyn later de Jubainviiie, he had to rely Literary History of Ireland still pre- 
^Pp- Penguin. 7s. fid, on his own research and enterprise, serves its interest.. A Text Book of 

Yolunv. nf U/. 1 M. ■ ,1 • . .. , .. ,. .. The enr Her Chapters are specula- Irish Literature, by Elinor Hull, and 

7 ■ ?» WBlsh poetry In no bne who has tried lo render verse could be carried round in one s waist- five, so obscure are the sources, so uh- Gaelic Literature Surveyed by Aodb 

.•nrormed translation pre- in similar conditions will under- coat pocket. However, by 1965 Mr. trustworthy the fragmentary records, de Blacam are more limited in their 

“Wsh reader .with some 150 ^Ornate what such help means. • Conran had begun tackling the To give but one instance, the famous range. Each has its merits, yet neither 
'.roughly.Jiaif that number To luok then first at what Mr. *or himself, and in the Confession of St. Patrick was pieced has superseded the pioneer work of 

;Tt» oarl]c$t of them the Conran has made of the best-known P 1-eseQt volume he has some striking together by h scribe from an fmper- Dr, Hyde, now made available once, 

aiiesin and Ancirin ’ are things; Aneirin, admirable; successes with Dafydd ap Gwtlynj feet manuscript three hundred years more, with prefatory note by - Mr, 

*ith fair cnnfld<nw» a Kv tkn ■ Llywurch.diRaptJOintlng In respect of and other medieval poets. •. . after thd death, of the-saint.. Eqthu- Brian O'CuJv. • 


sure and much else. 


• : 1 . 17 Rjtkdczl.ui, Budapest VII [, . 

• , Hungary ‘ r ; 

Please send me a - free,sample copy: 


- vs'ore thoie of the lost fliers. These 
a were put into a ense and removed by 
a the Marine Corps. 

B Every subsequent effort he made in 
j bflicial quarters to obtain conftrma- 
2 don watf thwarted. People who bad 
d been named as associated with the 
incident were silent when approached, 

* * ai l ed l o keep appointments or denied 
e all knowledge. The mystery is still 

unsolved, although the late Admiral 
Nimitz believed sufficiently in Mr. 
Goernec’s theories lo encourage him 
to persist in hi* investigation, 

.Hi* basic theory is that Miss Ear- 
hart had been charged by *• the 
military " to diverge from her direct 
course so, as to have a look at the 
• Japfjnese mandated islands, which 
■. Were even then being prepared for 
the war to come and were closed lo 
all foreign traffic; that she ran into 
thick weather and got Ib^t; nnd that 
shei did not know tyhere she was 
.when'i iucl, spent-, she puCdown pear 
Kwnjalein Atoll. The Japanese 
treated the two as spjes, The native 
, tales wpre that Noonan was beheaded 
and that Miss Earbaft died on Saipan 
. 91 dysentery! . ' ■ : 

.... r The^qitest for the truth is described 
, In this booki with copious extracts 
from -.:the • tape-recorded evidence. 
T|tere is plenty to justify Mr.'Goer- 

• - a.suspicions of slate involvement 

In Mijs Earhart'a flight pnd plenty of 
to 0 - ’^ e anhappy pa i r; did 


To the literature of tntnrology curious pence, an in vrww ^1 
Francesca Wilson' hits’made a not- opinion.which criablcu w ■ 1 ^ 4 1 
able contribuiiort: Hire is a verv in 1920 the Saye the Litw* 


able contribution: Hire is a very 
distinguished maiden aunt, herself 
cherished and encouraged by an older 
maiden aunt. Thc book adds one 
more to a long line of such biogrti- 


ll wus a great and 


V The earliest of them tho Conran has made of the best-known P ,X!Settl volume he nas some striking 
-TaUeaio and Aneirin fire ‘Wngs; Aneirin. admirable; ■«««■. with Dafydd ap Gwilym 
N with fair confidence to the Llywurch.diRaptJOintlng In respect of nncl medieval poets. . 

{decades of jh e s |vjh centm-v (he Old Mun's Lament, but excellent , The good:Crops of the white flesh • • 
hlc&l, iMr.. Gfwyn Thomas respect of ihc hall of Cynddylan; > In the earth blnckeh and perish • 
ii Tj j? 1936,- !| ln other words! O'Win. Gwynedd, Owain { s a g 00( | couplet in translation. And 

JPpy.h'Rsi tcagerconiinnoS •CyfeHtog, and Cynddclw Brydydd So is: 

^™tteseislands than Enallsh Mowr, (ill three excellent; and the oh, wanton was your heyday, . 

SW. *Mch we infer ihati-at controlled but terrjfiring; lament for, And today is not that.day. ■ ,' 

9 0ldtil Verse-.: 1 w.t&jiato 

of. Britain, ' W a ® ** Ynad h««ctjy^^t;ibM^s:‘.-JfieWish|y. 

T?l^*!®tlhn hnlil kittlU. -fl'lL.' T Ur* hocn-i’D onttp'nrtlH llfiflftr A* breflDf • 'tidrH t'r\ ♦r'n n^Vo la 9 f 'Kor r»Ati inlOi AnA 


Brinn O’ Cufv. 


note by - Mr, 


A re-issue in-celebration of the centenary 


• MW.W lu « Kill. »■ .; M A r < I W ;1 IT s 

phies: Margery Fry, Lilian Barker, welfare services. 


and :i notable «»nn*htttd of,Ihe The heari'. «one>cold, wider »•h 

S-r, . W oio line. e.,rl.e„ tae dried &S& 

made lo our own » to* caHn^ ®See you not the way of ihqwind ant 


pines: Margery rry, Lilian oarxer, wemue , nirfhotfl fr .*™ 11 Whin nk.iLi a . • rein i- 

Eleanor Rathbone, Octuviu Hill, he forgotten, though ftWLV ? dtstance of Sec / yoil npt the>, o(iktrees _ buff 

Florence Nightingale—und looking Wilson’s book its f° ,,lKI WWia - 1 „ -. together ? 

.i_. r . . . 0 __ . . ... r , _ . Sap: i/nn Mrti ilii* «pn u I In sin o fhe Hnd 


ill o may b 6 ),imd , i , . j .. ns ‘ u$uai viniractaDimy. : jdjs. ■. ■.’MT-■ • 

exercise’ of ihe^nd and the - 1 fRVOurile ver § e bf,•thirty sy|--,...Edited and.lntrodyqed by DESMOND FLO)VElt : : , V, 


to the future one can see a life of been. 


OFF-COMER 

Marion Howard Spring : Howard. 192pp. Collins. 


L* 1, !“'■ {g?*# ,aSU 


q n natural inevitable' BifdLflnkoliifnA' «}« ,n~ uiiiv««*hm jV“«‘ J,w i 

in. Welsh Lt ppigfhmcan'iiardly be'. Alice Erahejs.T^Jipspu^^ ot 

carried, further. translafion T arty parttoulA.r era;;, The rea.l spirif of tne^ tfe sticfe is itaoro truly 


further. -But to. translafipn J arty parlidimr 


Howard Spring's popular success as married serves for a 
a novelist may be partly explained by in Fame is the S P'"’ 
the fact that he had worked as a Moreover, wneqn 
journalist for thirty years before this material 


■*bom Mt hfiyT-WifW' •:'• A W.l- V.. ■ the sk yi -.... ” {j q 

Dnd «r wayAsS® sets his yolr Aod 'tliat the-s|ars are fatten 7 • / » : Conrad’s•' 
*W iui'risSSEiW® pod Do you not; believe ■ Clod.- demented .‘. n L 
^'S^P^VinothTngsd ;•.• ••: : : . mortals? .. W 

. Jj' hX' viSii itrtf. .Ihe whnlfl World’s- LlanHWVfe. 


irried serves for *«oO#W «<»t ^ 4he whole world’s-; Ll^ngwyfen^^ (iilncieepth ;«j»tury)^..>; j: 

Fmo* is the Spur. M ^ „r ^Etel Ishi^noth in a": ’> *. . 1 ■ • donpr?' , poor [ am. now s’ if any .Should call me-vf- 

Mnrpnver when lie ^dtatKof nfiy.Obd,-dois the sea, not; fover .. ;v - ..... V- ihoiptf'-- .-*#.! 

J'Mi tattle ^ *-^}****<r 


publishing his first novel at the nge he might have dbj*. 
of forty-live. He began as a earlier, skippipi jn* il.jjj 

messenger boy on a South Wales rence, Joyce .and i : d{ jle i* 0 '. j 
newspaper, learnt shorthand, ing bn frpni fpe iM&il 


'jst Stopped at Eboli 

Q LJ5Vi' : -0/ 1 •••U.-.'' 


igMs^/hhrid^: 
(KkeiArgq^- 


\yo left to linger;? 


• '• The black, cdld. bare!' 


newspaper, learnt shorthand, irtg bn frpnt. l, * e ^ 
became a reporter, went to Bradford, Arnold Bennett. . ^(|e^ 

then, in 1915* to the Mum-hester lacked Betw * 1 . 1 s P' ^ 

, Guardian, where he , remyinccl ,fqr fprminftiiniapoa > 

' fifteen years before.'trlovrnlf 'to Lon-” worklngf was very-- v 
don and taking over the ^Evening earlier novelist. nQDa 
Standard Bpok Page which had been Mast of V us , m - IT {3r. & tfKLS^lJy• 
made famous by Arnold Bennett. Howard Spring * 

From the tributes of colleagues, part of her hJJV^pj^al w 
quoted by bis widow, it is clear lhat husband's autoo off n 

he became a very efficient journalist, in the second, on yej(r $ trij-.y 



» 0 . $ " 

ara.?* 1 ' 


Please send me a iree,sample copy: . Cod theif days at Sai^n and not in 

NAME: *....—v■ ...—•• —i——-. ’...———.j. .uje.'SCR, but' there is nothing to stig- 

ADDRESS':,.-.. -L--that (hastate will eVer. declare 

’• -- .--V jts partipr d^ldsq lhe.:u|titnhte rest- 

.^-; w) ■■ ‘i.l -Itlg-plllCe qf their bones. J : ':.f 


made famous by Arnold Bennett. Howard Spring s he,dra^?rf 
From the tributes of colleagues, part of her hJJV^pj^al w 
quoted by bis widow, it is clear lhat husband's autoo »■ oflfn niet- 

lie became a very efficient journalist, in the lller' ycW*Iqtlai 

speedy, reliable, accurate, lucid and cspeciaHy °f to c i dnM setlnSjjSMtd 

Stylish- Few off-comers can have wall. a ^y rt® .. ^^rS l bf 

immersed themselves so thoroughly book. fulfil* 

•in the life of the industrial north or rets Md.!* ■*. , 

accumulated so full a mental filing- of the “ . .ppjnUA 
system of events, scenes, people and graphy. » .* e and.r?! e 

local history. Scarcely anything that happy niar . . vjnslup ''ll 1 v 
might be of use was forgotten. His thing of ’ . gai* 1 ^ 

'Characters regularly flud themselves people y u, V aRy ,4U ^' ^T- 
; imthe .places where he had worked, Spring .. !■■; Mltja 

: ilml , »uaii..llia nlinMl, uiliei-e len itiaa A huge PUP 



The COwht^l^lf'l^triYick 


idert i bf Welsh poetry in Welsh);a > 
ft qucstlpn must be. what has bj /.j 


The Economist. 
,.tii this vivacious 




[(intr'odudjicpn) 
t';i( tha nstufa 

Sa.-IrfA-dMtX inf bfe 


SeC People 


tgitffardiitdedjii this vivaicioua 
^tiopK^tttWng care arid expert, dpcumentatibh.^ JaMBS b raw dull. 
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PRAGUE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


T Fir Prague opihe 1920s is to 
ninny the city of Kafka, ihc 
city which we cun half discern 
as the background of The Trial, its 
drab streels, contrasting dramatic¬ 
ally with llu* breath-taking .spectacle 
of the baroque palaces ail'd gothic 
lowers of the old city, are vividly 
recalled in t-hc memoirs of the Czech 
poet Vflczslav NezvaL himself one 
of the central figures in the brilliant 
poetical movement that character¬ 
ized the two decades of the first 
Czechoslovak Republic. To Ne/.val 
and his contemporaries this was a 
time of hope: not for them the exis¬ 
tential anxieties and bureaucratic 
nightmares of Kafka’s world. •* The 
government of their own affairs ", 
in the words of Comcnius's pro¬ 
phecy, had been returned to the hands 
of the Czech people; and for many 
of the young avant-garde writers the 
Russian revolution appeared as a 

further and perhaps even greater » oelrv between sound and mean- ? OIICC[,ls ‘ ,ppe:,r commonplace mis 
source of optimism. fn their “ ’ ” Po^ * a measure of Ihe achievement of 

minds the political significance •• Vnguage in its Prague school. 

• f ,he i u? USS, ? n . ''^volution was aesthetic function. 7 ' This message ,n shi,r P anJ often polemical 

indissolubly linked with new wa * enthusiastically taken up by a reaction against the methods of ira- 
'? r 0 f-S'V ? pccia,, X young generation of Czech scholars dlllon: ’ 1 phonetics, concerned only 
w..th he work of Khlebnikov and w h 0 thus fruitfully developed the. to describe and classify speech- 
Mayakovsky, ri so happened that doctrines and critical methods of the , sound *. the pra eue scholars deve- 
In the early. 1920s Prague was also R un j an Formalist school at a time lo P ed ** “functional phonetics” 
ffie temporary home of the most when a rigorous interpretation of ( as Andr<5 Martinet was later to call 
qualified interpreter of these new Marxist aesthetics was causing it lo 1° which they gave the name 
Russian poets a young member ol wither away in its original home. The phonology. This was “ that part of 
the Russian Red Cross mission in work of the Prague Linguistic Circle linguistics which deals with phonic 
Prague called Roman Jakobson. As in the. field of literary history and Phenomena from the viewpoint of 
the personal'friend of Khlebnikov aesthetic theory is less well known lheir function in language”. The 
and Mayakovsky he could give first- outside Czechoslovakia than is the hnguist need not consider every, de- 
nand information about the new new approach lo linguistics associated tail of the stream uf sound that-we- 
poetry; but still more important for with Prague in the 1930s. The recenL s P wch : he should concern him- 
the .intellectual hislory of inter-war admirable study of The Unettisiic se,f wilh the way in which sounds 
Czechoslovaks was the fact that School of Prague by Professor Josef ** pre « meaning, with those signi- 
JUKubson had bean chairman of the Vachek devotes only a few pages to hcam elements of the sound-system 
Moscow Linguistic Circle and one of the literary side of the Circle’s aciivi- which the Prague school called 
the central figures in the formalist lies: and even though Erlich's book Phonemes. In the development of 
school of literary criticism. With on Russian Formalism gives some phonology Jakobson pktyed a lead- 
cnaractehsiic intellectual curiosity account of Jakobson’s own work in ' n S P® 1-1 - > n dose cooperation with 
nnd enthusiasm he plunged inio the Czechoslovakia and of the specific Trubetskoy. 
hi tel I echini life of Prague and soon Czech development of Formalism. . In addition lo laying the theoretical 

—- --there is Mill room for a full study of bases of this new branch of linguistic 

Roman JiKonsuN: Sihind Writiugs. ^ contribution of the Prague Lin- study the two scholars applied the 

I: Pfin in Studies. 67Xpp. <>6 gwiMic Circle to the study of litera- structural and functional method to 

guilders. IV: Slave Eric .Studies. . lure - . , the analysis of living languages, more 

/l.'pp. 75 guilders. The Hague: It. is nevertheless in linguistics especially Slavonic languages.' Yet 

Monion. that the influence of the Prague while the work of the Prague school 

*'■ • was mainly concerned with syn- 

---_-- chronic (descriptive) linguistics, sev- 

eral of its members, and above all 

iS , ' Jakobson. sought to revivify hislori- 

fX _ cal linguistics by means of the struc- 

m' 1 . turn! method. Sound-changes were no 

"I I* ' longer to be treated in isolation as 

■ • - . the result of more or less haphazard 

j - _ phonetic processes; here loo the 

■ . ■ ■ ■ . .- n ‘ sound-system of- a. language was 

■ J/mMim m viewed as a whole and changes'in 

'. MM 1 M W M' If MM ■ the system were explained in the light 

- 'll ■ I-1 VJLILI I ^ 11 l^^l . hf the character.and furictlon-of that 

system. “ l cannot share Makebson 

. has recently written, “ that .antiquated 

' IJ/% superstitious fear of teleology which 

- If |l Ilf B sl '[l professed by some students of 

■ |\h^J|| ■ linguistics." It is thus not surprising 

•■ * that his very, first lecture before the 

fl : ■ "1^ _• ' Prague Circle, delivered on January 

1 13,1927, dealt-with u .The Concept 

‘ ;I" IK' \M . V . . Of the Sound. Law and.ihe Teleologi- 

BBllBIrirl ^al C-nlerlon ”. lrihis Historical study 

■, . • " - ■ ^ - of the evolution of the Russian 

. sound-system, published in 1929', he 

Bm| . ®*- v . e a -hriHiant practical exemplifi- 

n ■ !■ -BB- llkk . .: cation of.his belief jn the purposive 

' ■ element inlingukic evolution. What- 

J'' . .. . ■ i , ' , ev £r doubts. or>criticisms' may.-.be 

‘ • Vrmsed by the details of.this^ study, it 
\ • . ■. - ' . • .!-. nlarks;a. fnllfestone in-the hiitofy of 

>v, ; :-U• !■ 'y. : - . ' . * : •• .• . .. linguistics. ;i 

has been a sta&dliy • • Illustration and descriptive givert w^y. i n Central Europe, to the 
Increasing demand both:. rtiatter.as thebaberback ,*!?• a . ntl fear ^ ' nd ucedby Cze V 'ho- 


achievcil a position of commanding school has been most profound and 
importance m academic and literary far-reaching. It would be unprolil- 
circles. able to try to estimate the relative 

Nezviil has described how he first importance in this movement of its 
mci Jakobson in a seedy Prague Czech members and of the Russian 
cafe after midnight on a stale early scholars who cooperated with them, 
in nnd how they were soon ahuve all Jakobson and his friend 

deep in a discussion on the role of Prince Nicholas Trubetskoy. From 
quantity in Czech poetry. Already j|.s foundation on October fi. 192b, 
in 1923 the Russian scholar had pub- the Prague Linguistic Circle was a 
nshed his comparative study _ of genuinely collective enlerpri.se in 
Czech and Russian metrics which, which discussion and argument fused 
l? w°'ds of Professor Victor individual ideas into common doc- 
Erlich. threw a monkey wrench trine. “ Structuralism " and “ func- 
iniu a debate on the rhythmical pal- ijonulism ” were to he the doctrines, 
tcin of Czech poetry which at the one might almost say the halilc-cries. 
ime was raging among native 0 f [he Prague school. Language was 
Prague poets and literary scholars . (u be considered as a structure, cvcrv 
This was the first of many brilliant element of which was interdependent 
mn.'n? S intellect ualhfe wilh , he olhera . aih! these ele- 

i 1 . 1 ?.? i r l 'V 1111 -* 1 became Jakob- nienK as V vell as the languages them- 
n 7 ,e ‘ f ^ "" «'>■«. were l„ be invesLigaled in 

f r.ie ‘S ' Mo ZZ r ^lr^iion 10 ihe functions which ihcy 


concepts appear commonplace this 


increasing cleniand- both* / 

fromllbrarlens^ndfrbnirih^.'. 

. general'public for bpUrid^ 

', editions bf original.. , 

■i, ' paperback’s: Now .Penguin ; 

■;Brooks,js to'pf.qdu.ee a seiflee 
'^f ^bfaryiEditlbns of tltjes 
.;which r they|haye: ^;;.■>• 
i;. :do.mmlssldnpd^ ; ^ 
'published: ... ' 

^ PanQy(n Ubrary Edttions c ; 

. ..wHl be thr^a'draew.n; and ^ / 
vbduhd ln.dark'drey.'\ : 
f, -j pdVerax 200; a hph-woyert ■ 

V :rn aterigl.that.is^washabld,' 

*;■: ;nontabj‘aslys and durable. 

fTitles,^(11 .be blocked in gold 
■ Wil :pHthe; spirt^ and, tjte text- 
! ' wil l normal ly be pf I hie d Sirs -f 
•the better qtialiiy-papbr; , 

already jp usd for Pelicans-! ; 
and Pengui‘n Classics., : ;• 


struggle',; for existence 


even though the principles of the pre¬ 
war Prague school haw newr ],,>[ 
lheir validity for him. Ihe most 
Mriking change is in the mlc played 
by phonetics in hi\ appioach to lan¬ 
guage. 1 iugiiisls of the Prague 
school such .is 11 uhetskiiy .nui 
Mathcsius sought to csclmlu 
phonetics from linguistics, regarding 
it as more akin to the natural 
sciences, and ibis view was no Jouhi 
also that of lakohsoit. although his 
formulations were less iloginniic. 
Since the war. however, lie has ever 
more explicitly slated that the 
phoneme is anchored in phonetic 
reality. ” Phonemic analysis is a 
study of properties, invariant iinder 
eeriiiin transformations.'' I hese 
properties are the “distinctive fea¬ 
tures'’ vvliich charucleri/e the 
phohemes and define them as mean¬ 
ingful elements in the linguistic 
system. 

In'his latest woik lakohsmi has 
. attempted to establish the 
“ inherent . distinctive features ” 
found-in all the languages of the 
■world which “underlie their entire 
lexical and morphological stock 
They are defined in lerips of acous¬ 
tic phonetics as twelve pairs or 
“oppositions" of the type "tense/ 
lax". " voiced/voiceless ", “nasal/ 
oral &e. This theory of phono¬ 
logical uni versa Is is controversial in 
more than one of Its aspects, hut like 
all Jakobson’s work it has clarified 
basic issues and stimulated fruitfui 
discussion. At the present lime when 
the whole conception of linguistic 
analysis represented by the Prague 
school and its American develop¬ 
ments is under lire, being contemp¬ 
tuously dismissed by some as 
“ taxonomic ", it Is worth recalling 
that Jakobson has never been satis¬ 
fied wilh mere categorization. 
" At tempts to identify a phonemic 
category on the basis of distribu¬ 
tional rules alone unavoidably result 
in an impasse." This implies the fun¬ 
damental links between sound and 
meaning that lie at the heart of the 
functional approach to "language of 
the Prague school. 

The two volumes of the Svlerfetl 
I I’ritiufts that have so far appeared 
are entitled Phnnoluiiicul Studies and 
Slavic Epic Studies, Further volumes 
will be devoted lo grammar, to 
poetry, and to the comparative study 
of the Slavonic literatures, h is hard, 
at first sight, to define a unifying 
principle in the bewildering variety 
of Jakobson's interests. Yet the germ 
of the studies contained in the two 
volumes already published can be 
traced back to Ihe days of the Mos¬ 
cow Linguistic-Circle when Jakobson, 
together with a group of fellow- 
students, embarked on " the .study 
of Moscow' dialect and folklore, nnd 
a collective enquiry into the verse 
and language of Hie hyllny recorded 
In the eighteenth century, allegedly 
by KirSa Danilov From the start 
lupguage and literature vyerc not dis¬ 
sociated ,ln srtudjefi'; nnd .jhe 
expeditions he made Into the coun¬ 
tryside near Moscow in the sum me r 
vacations of-1915 and 1916 have led, 
step by step, to the analysis, on the 
one hdnd, of the nature of language 
and, on the other, of the origins and 
nature of the epic poetry of the Slavs. 

. Although the Epic Smdies contain 
.Important-chapters on the Russian 
hylhiy and the heroic epics of the 
Serbs and Croats, there is po doubt 
that die primary interest of this book 
lies iri the exposition of Jakubson’s 
views on the two Russian epics 
S/oyo o polktt Ifjoreve and Zatfoiixh- 
chitta. Traditionally assigned to the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries re¬ 
spectively, these twb works are the 
prijy complete specimens of medieval 
Russian, epic- literature to have xur- 
ybved. 'Unfortunately' the original 
manuscript of .th tSlovo perished in 
the-flre ofMoscpw; lry;l8J2 and we 


, Constantly recu rrifft* library; t ■ • \ ’jwwiiiiion ihauvas UiMue. ,hl Witi 
problem, providing tedil" c ^ •' ^ Jakobson fror 

economiesnnrik.A a new . ^ W 


e i gin ee n i h ,u ry°andfwaC^ 

parallelx) and in a 

Pm Porting u, be Sdlt ^ 
bm m reality full of "S' 

modern expression,. 

m.uul Mazon found , 

akin to MacpherW^S 

bled there a number ofoi 2 f !J 

scholars who-were inlcresiM - . 

ifr ly Uf . n n'’J i ! val Russia. iod'If- 

he g. eat Belgian ByzaniinUt tfc 
Its got re. Very -.oon a study d- . 
was formed «t [he exiled Fr«|v 
versity ol Brussels with i k m 

invcs-tigaiing the /*, r 7lf/ , J-' 

problems in depth. 

1 he result was, the 
volume La Gesfetht Priiurltoi u 
lished in New York in 
Jakobson’s contributions m -*- 
volume (reprinted in SrUflJ 
hiK's iV) is a detailed and polt^ 
refutation of Mazon’s ihe^. [■, 
Tale is » genuine product o{nir ; 
'century Kievan Rus’, 
argued, and the echoes of it a i 
'/.tulonshchina show its 
place in the medieval Ru^a- 
ary tradition. The decisive n^r;, . 
were linguistic ones. Time adi*. 
Jakobson showed that e.ipn-:, 
claimed by Mazon to beityjG. 
menu, solecisms or modernivwu.: 
in fact be paralleled in otherrd; 
vul texts. Moreover, the ok: 
of.style that characterizes parkulv 
Tale is simply a Russian relte 
a manner that may be foundinr.' 
parts of Europe in the late Ur 
century, from the skalds ol No 
lo the flobar this of Prouixt 

The question of the authentic 
the Tale has notv becomes-t 
celebre among Slavists. Mix-i) 
been joined in his scepticismk 
Russian historian A. A.ZnoKO 1 - 
extensivc book on the subje:k 
leg re H ably, not received llK d 
matur of t^e Soviet autfh-' 
N'eveft-hclcss, Zimin’s trtt-bti 
made available lo some 
eluding Jakobson. who de-is; 
its arguments at length in 
sped appended to Selected 
IV. In this controversy the ff 
cannot fail lo be-struck by ik‘ 
that Jakobson’s arguments nit¬ 
on a precise and detailed 
the text of the Tale in theiWJA 
Old Russian literature, 
of his opponents are to a 
based on surmises arising, 
obscurities siirrotmdiog 
of the original mundscnpi 

preparation of the first 
sceptics Iwve not seriously a'^i 
lo rorultf Jakobson’s bnguiswr 
of Idle genuineness of M 

until this is done ^njectjflwi 
suspicions will remain 
to the unengaged obserw'- ^ 

In much of 'Jakobp^jfi 
the teor lale he 

quality by means 

which lie gives-the BjJJj 
niar of poetry , Jhe st “^ J 
mterplay of sound and 
the form of. rhetorlej 1 
of the euphonic 
Lilians dr sounds an^gpjs 

which give .to ;a 
memorable quality* 
that some of Jus 
work has h«n do J e :. 
a recent sUKly of tne^^s 

Mdy-bythe^cchP^^ 

Linguistics and Pm- ^ iJ 
Jnkobson's schohrrfn^ ^ 
on apoetic-■ qu a .pi 
the author’s rP 
. engagement. /We 
to rehi in tW ReWfi- y 
ted, Writings L thaj^ 
perhaps the strongest 
shift in tfie:appw^E« 
fingulst/cs . SS?v53Bki 
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sf°n thronfih the French asylum*—Sot- 
lev "ic-ics-Rouen, Sainl-Anne. Vilte- 
Hviard and Rixlez-which ended with 
lie publication in l‘M<, of his henrr- 
hreaking I .el lets from Rode/, and his 
oriel reappearance in public before his 
Ovain. 

The Letter io ihe Medical Directors 
or Jama lie Asylums ^ ; ,|| ihe more pois- 
mmi in I s propliciie lucidity if read in 
ihc irue historical con text. 

SIMON WA | SON-I* AY LOR. 

33 rrcgunier Rcuul, S.W.I0. 
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ironical’i£n ”*** S«d^of f ihi°MS MacF ^ nzi ^ scarchinfi 

t2) Certain! v Am» i' , ' . y ™ ,he M **- sources — corrections 

dominate in SF as I bd eveTheT | P 7n ?' hlcl l had , ^ ad t °P [ed b V both edi- 
ilie Wider world or ihe n J f -°U ror u ,h f F :°‘ ir lh Edition, and the 

2» in w r&s ssesrfILxsi s 

sasttsssftss 

success why not Arthur ri m .i d -M' m of he Fo • u^,l, Edl,lon - ,hc corrections in the 
«]-.- i- ij ' . ^nliur Claik . K not Ui icsl issues of Ihc Penguin selection will 

Huxt nml lir r ‘!? d , U ' )u ‘ ian !“™ »PPF«rcd before the Mundard co|! 


Utters to the Editoi science and literature 

THE LANGUAGE OF POETRY 'P^k. in “ Limits of Litera- 

... „ u i.i i,si, j! ,rc „ [July 27) of "eMublixlied hoslili- 


tj... , .....s. invBurcu to jutian 

lion 7 ' l1 s,ep m 11,1,1 dirct “ authoriiy.• It has always heeu my inicn- 

l3t It is nni u.snH i .. acknowIcdBe, in ihe panes of the 

missing SF for dlS ,' C engl, ! n - ,he indebtedness of ihe revised 

10 /i ri ,n in E M Forllr- 1 hd ' "$****• Pc "*V , . n te 5 l 1,11he F « llr ® Edition text: 
o qimi him ifZ. 5 S? B !* r wil1 plainly be done al once- 

V, V e 11 m I JS s/Ving ihat SI- tens nnd not (as I hud oriainiillv intendoh 

- x; i “ ;u 'tl r” 1 "" 1 " b v'™« «hiSrs!ii*ff , sa: 

'-™ - .■ w T X rsr e mpsjsffi 1 * - ai thc nsM 

worthless if u is genuinely inspired ? We Up „ n „.,, ' . , 


• Sr,-lilr. Bateson has got Ins holo- 
u m wrong. The epithet I used of my 
introduction to The New Poetry wax 
-juSiinmaiory not “ explosive I 
wd«cribing‘ihe difference between 
; feiniroduction and ninny of the poems 
tg die anthology. I am surprised that 
n diligent a scholar as Mr. Bateson 
1 thoutd have taken so long lo discover 
jii.difference for himself. Could it be 
1 , 1 * of the "semantic gap " degener- 
mn* intis a lime cap 7 


Mi 


For a.d,escrlptlv6 leaflet 



work appears as something isolated 
:^mong the literary survivals -froni 
the early Rbssian Principality of Kiev 
had-frdm tftrie to time, led scholars 
to wo'nddr whether, if rnight not be 
i forgery, a IRetary hoax of 
the: .same . .Jcind as Ossian, 
CbattSrion, ..arid the spurious 
Czech ■ manuscripts . passed off 
,as - medieval works by the 
Romantic writer Vadav Hanka. 
: These suspicions were given more 
, ^pliclr fdjrm. by: the eaninent French 
•,Siavisf- Anik^ Mazap who. in a book 
. published in J9.4Q,‘ claimed that' Ihb 


koV 0885-192^. tf JStlW 

. —were abli W 

comprehensive 

•< before thnl If. s L . 

-m$shattered by .^ .#1 

before- the.- omi ^ . ^ 
dysms th » 4 nf!- 

■sssaimm 

a?ssS«| 5 ^ 


uni into a lime gap 7 
1 A. ALVAREZ. 

London, N.W.3'. 

$ir,~l find it hard to understand what 
F.W. flaieson's piece on The Language 
s f Poetry is doing in a special issue 
on "ihe state of relations between liter¬ 
ature and ideas", and I notice that 
neither in your front page introduction 
. $nr in yo,i|r lading article do you make 
esplunaii>ry mention of ii. It would 
certainly have been fascinating to have 
hid j n account of the ways in which 
Iht language of poetry is different now 
. twin «hat It was in, say, the nineteenth 
reniury and of the extent to which .such 
differences are related to activities in 
. ihc field of linguistics, and there are 
. signs here and there in Mr. Bateson's 
inide that this was perhaps the piece 
, ike meant to'milt. , 

'* Whai he has actually written is 
•1 good deal lets Fascinating. His 
';itjin concern, as fur as I have been 
ibfe to faihom it, is to attempt a total 
didunerization of modern poetry as 
'and-romaniic" (this in spite of his 
|| nn point that, one 'pf the differences 
■ modern poetry and earlier 

E^ny « that although we can talk 
P&fflSdimly of Augustan verse we uro 
j.tnwe io make any such capsule dcs- 
fnflijcn of work written in this ccn- 
Bat his definition of romanticism 
jliNrdly crude. He sees it as, quite 
1 relrca l into ivory towers and 

J,Vhiflicdied dreamworld ’’....Rven .i£,we 
■uM a reep[ this a* saying anything at 
£1 conclusive about the. nature uf ro- 
"mticisa we would still not be able lo 
mo<,,rn Ppelry in the wuy 
Bate son proposes. Indeed it is 
Mile to make out an excellent case 
: ^eview that although modern poets 
have actually retreated into 
hSlLT? .- hey hilve continued 
>!£.S P - y fasc ! nalcd by the idea of 
ff f r u nl ° thein: Graves, Muir, 
! ioL« U ~ n0 shorla fie of escapist 

h S, re ; k l r - d " ,m " "« d 

ahk-Zf* *b ® 1 l .bere are deeply 
^ sort 5 JK^bOnal elements in 
he nL ® 10 . 1 an< Auden -but 
iftW.L* UJU. at least .have ucknow- 

K5? , ^ apossIb,c ' Bnd »rti«i* 

ten* u PPose there will be 

E& enllhis flnal Propo^l-. 

Shu i>n"fk r ^'^° n N s b substitute for 
Qpp °siii o n. And what, 
Mr ' BlkIcson muk ^ 

«S y s * U H roi ? an J |c P^-try Of. 
rv, H '- Laurence, Dylan 
Bpbta Spe2££E ne A All,n Lewi ' 1 * Stc * 
I Mr..^J^ bs, l«I'anacHroni«tms 7 . 

Wu' n,akcs <the 'claim-s that 
Sdecma w °rtJs which are- irre- 
F?5*wtekSh n l! c ‘•' ftnd : which 

L 'gfii.", "'5u " . : . h 5 Ve ! 10 USc f °f: 

Jf* Aj d0 /t . “lonely ", 
^ritroiigh tte And yet, looking 

lm £ which Mr. Bate- 

'-[ipifl ' AUp it’s Peu- 

V*rae;\i . 

tats rtrj r « 0 !? L 0Vcr - IWti-thirds of 
^ordsSirb ^ 86 onc briother 

'^pY other til Bateson ^ ,ist - M f- 
f^ttltti. nf y s AWion. (though 
M SW/o he does'not 
?«rhe sayc^rtJ! X ?i! nin ^ ,0 similar 

durinr ,k*. h . - m odem in • us 

.Ssas^-r. 

it^SSiSS^X 1 ^ ^5*- 


; ■ * _. —instill- 

ik.s between III era lure and science - 

y ccrtuinly the ariiclc on the subject by 
s Anthony Jackson is a masterpiece of 
I non-fraternization.' 
ii He scents in nourish an idea that 
s science has in sonic way io be received 
t and blessed by literature before it can 
i move ahead, while m the same time 
r claiming that " ihe response of litera- 
e turc today i* not Rpacu’on but non- 
nciion, almnsi a complete unawnreness 
or scienlifle ideas". ‘He believes that 
his state of affairs has come about 
because, confronted by the multitude 
of scientiffc and technical journals, the 
i "tcrary artist rccoils in despair". Poor 
^ willing fellow t But' science- anil 1 Icclt- 

- nology appear to be man aging better 
' with out the recoiling literary artist than 
1 vice versa. Why should Mr.-.Jackson 
J fllld ,l e suggestive that.all scientific ideas 
■ must first be mediated by the common 
J culture 7 Did not nuclear physics give 

- birth_ to a pair of all-too-functlonlng 
I atomic bomb* before some later-day 
' Tennyson could make the sort of 
i elementary technical.error enshrined in 
i his phrase " the ringing grooves of 
i change 7 is not micro-miniaturization 
: changing much of the world before its 
i incorporation into a C.P. Snow novel ? 

: Plastic corneas and man-made hearts 
gam baraka from use. not verse. 

' Mr. Jackson’s prejudice against science 
1 a™ IK consequences (which he seems 
vaguely to conceive a* beginning with 
Newton} comes out most clearly in one 
sentence; " Science has its acknowledged 
i limitations and despite its high status it 
cannot adjudicate on moral values and 
is simply not concerned with man as an 
enjoying and suffering being’." True 
m a„way: for “science", like "litera¬ 
ture , is an abstract, and abstracts have 
to care for men. But the science- -pro¬ 
duced by enjoying and suffering men— 
which is developing fsuy) new and effec¬ 
tive means of birth control is having and 
will have ns much effect, morally Inter 
ii/fo, as (say) The Canterbury Tales by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, who also wrote a trea¬ 
tise on the astrolube. Chaucer managed 
to keep his head in nn era of great tech¬ 
nological advnnee; we can do the same, 
provided we do not try to judge that ad¬ 
vance solely from a superior and clois¬ 
tered literary viewpoint where " ideas are 
not material for the poetic mind until 
they have become conimonp luces for the 
‘ practical' mind ". 

On thc question of popularization, Mr. 
Jackson can cite only the occasional use 
of scientific terminology by poets such 
us Enipson and Day Lewis, and the in¬ 
fluence of The CJnlden [tough on Eliot 
mid Cloldlng, while believing Mini Law¬ 
rence Durrcil " employs h popularized 
version of Einxicln ", so help us ! Is there 
not In Salford, where Mr. Jackson lives, n 
bookstall gelling the weekly New Scientist 
or its -glossier British and - American 
counterparts ? Are these not excellent 
popuInrlsers? t Docs not the very page 
on which your critic’s article appears 
contain a publishers advertisement for 
a series of " compact, elegant paper- . 
backs" which Will ‘"becofne 1 a meeting 
ground ' bet Wash Ihd-'nrly- .lin'd-'the’ 
sciences"? .Fortunately,, many more ' 
people Rre dissatisfied with poetical iti- 
digesti.on and complete unawarehess 
of- scientific ideas than your critic 
realizes. 

When*'Mr, Jackson turns his gaze on 
sclehce fiction, he is equally, pessimistic 
•and illrin formed. He. shows his pre¬ 
judice's early, by saying disparagingly 
that television plays dealing with science 
" tend to. fall into the science fiction 
.'category V. Too right they do I And 
when novels add stbrles. deal, with 
science, they .also fall into the science 
fiction category. The term is one of 
definition, hot abuSe. 

Isn't it time that.the pundits of Eng. 
Lit., in jheir anxiety to defend Wes. Civ., 
took a belter look ai!§F?.; Some .SF 
'writers, see themselves as popularised 
of science and teebnorogy', some (per¬ 
haps- more valuably; from the literary ; 
point of view) try; rather to evaluate 
: scientific advances; tjotrie are simple 
space-adventurers;.others arc mdnSter- 
. menbut.these fopr plasses are fairly . 

! i en illy ■.- distinguish a bit eVen : .:frqm your . 

^rillp'c in fiml. finH rniich 


’•often warthleS“ UI tL " b -“ whe " Slime «««>"•"• desirable adjust- 

™ .■ JS rsr e rju'sjjffi 1 * - ai thc nsM rewi,i "< 

worthless if u i* genuinely inspired ? Wc ni . „ ' . , 

do not have to take—nor docs Mr Jack- IV,e anwhile. Sir. I am most anxious 

son—Forster's word for it, puniculariy „ e ful1 foree and of tlte 

since very many of the writers of J JU F.slandard edition, ami of my tel-' 
Forster’s day indulged In just such h-u r ? w f dl ! ors valuable contribution lo It. 
moved by the technology of their times' r pllld no way be ‘^paired. There- 
Forster wrote little SF; C. S. I, 

Olat Stapledon wrote more—and many ^ ro ' | ess i or i Mackenzie, and Penguin 
would say belie r—SF, but your critic , L ,' or an )' I rouble or misunder- 
docs not even mention their names. '■landing I have caused, ] must ask nil 
14) "It is important to note", pro- Iertder ? or reviewers of both books to 
claims Mr. Jackson. " that the changes , nole „ 1 wben . ever new readings in Ihe 
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moved by the technology of their times r pl ld no way be ir npair«d. There- 
Forster wrote little SF; C. S. I, 

Olat Stapledon wrote more—and many |! ro, l ev ' or MacKenzie. and Penguin 
would say belie r—SF, but your critic , j? L ,■ ,* or an )' trouble or misunder- 
docs not even mention lheir names. '■landing I have caused, ] ntusi ask nil 
14) "It is important to note", pro- Iertder ? or reviewers of both books to 
claims Mr. Jackson. " that the changes , nole „ 1 wben . ever new readings in Ihe 
introduced (in SFi arc generally lech- ■ issues coincide with read- 

nological ones; these can be made more l 1 -* 8ll L l V- 8 rP url ! 1 Edition, ihe text of the 
oausihle. „n* ii* > .i_ I'ourth Edition is. ihe - ii i. 


plausible, nne ii.e„ Mr. Jackson) 
assumes, . than dreaming up u 
new science". Oozing prejudice, 
ignorande df the fact that SF 
writers .hnve dreamed up many new 
sciences your critic forgets that he Iihs 
already answered, the rest of his own 
stricture earlier, by saying, “ Whereas 
new artefacts can have an immediate 
impact on our lives, this can rarely be 
said of scientific ideas", Science fiction 
is trying to deal wilh matters which have 
an immediate impact on our lives, inade¬ 
quately, perhups, but avoiding your 
•established hostilities". And never 
recoiling in despair 1 

BRIAN W. ALDISS. 

Jasmine House, Holton. Whcailey, 
Ox lord. 

PERFORMING POETS 

Sir.—Before condemning all modern 
poetry out of hand, as Mr. Malcolm 
Muggeridge has done last week, it is pre¬ 
sumably advisable to know something 
about what went before it. .The extent 


Fourth Edition is the earlier: j| is, in 
tact, the only full authoritative (ext in 
prim. 

,, . . W. H. GARDNER. 

University of Natal, P.O. Box 373, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 

SHAKESPEARE FOR THE 
SIXTIES 

Sir,—The purpose of emendation is 
not " lo produce a text usable by read¬ 
ers, actors and students ", but io restore, 
to the best of an editor's judgment, what 
ihe author wrote. It is in its abrogation 
of that I unction that Harrison's text 
(even niore intincaiion and punctuation 
than in wording) is the worst among 
easily accessible editions, If I did not 
suggest M what would do instead ", Ii 
was because any alternative would be 
better. However, since Mr. Gamme 
asks. Uuty 20), let me now 
name (he Signet 4exts. It is par¬ 
ticularly paradoxical Midi Mr; Gomme 
should praise Harrison for enabling 
students to "gauge for themselves 


uni ..tin L-ciurc ii.. inecxicni -——e«“ss uienncivn 

of Mr. Muggeridge's knowledge may *"»• editors have done ". First of all. 
have been well exemplified by his t,lc y nced another edition in order lo 
answer to a query as to what English g? u 8 e *his. Secondly, in contrast id the 


answer to a query as to what English g! u 8 e this. Secondly, in contrast id the 
poetry of the past he did like. This was Signet, and still more to the New Pen- 
in a .morping rudio interview..jit con- .Sums, Harrison is sadly deficient in the 
nexion with his chairmanship qf. two of systematic recording of where he has 
the sessions of the recent Poetry Feast, altered the text. This includes a nuni- 
He said: " I like the metaphysical poets of places where the original is argu- 
of the Eighteenth Century". Perhaps antJ lhe emendation acccp- 


of the Eighteenth Century". Perhaps 
before he flies to Palestine to shoot the 
life of Our Lord for television, he would 
like to expand on this. 

MARTIN SEYJVIOUR-SMITH. 

3$ Holliers Hill, Bex hi 11-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 

MUCH BINDING 

Sir,—Mr. Priclmdsky’s belief (July 
13) that adhesive binding renders 
paperbacks unsuitable in principle 
lor public 1 i bra lies—even in 
Europe—is Well , founded indeed 
as . far as Britisli*made paperbacks 


ably right and the etqendmiun accep¬ 
ted by Harrison wrong. 

I did not sny that Mr. Goinrne sneered. 
What I had in mind was that the type of 
conservatism he favours tends lo go 
with sneering at editors who “ rewrite 
Shakespeare But if I gave the impres¬ 
sion of making a personal charge, I apo¬ 
logize. 

J. C. MAXWELL. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

A DAY AT THE BEACH 

Sir,—I'm sorry the- writer of your 
poor ‘ JitUe notice of Heere 
Hccresma’s novella A Day p t 


h-x , i«r its 0 riiisn*m;i(ie paper one ks nceicsmii s aaveiia ,1 uay pt 
are concerned, but it is not shared-by die Beach (July 6) found .the 
the Swedes or the Germans,, who for ondssion of Punctuation' murks to 
years have been producing paperbacks {* en ? le s P eec b irrjtaling, He seems lo 
that don’t disintegrate. The Swedes use f 51 -’, in a minority of one, Whffe trans- 
highly flexible plastic-adhesive edge-of- 


la ling, J found that what m first sight 
seemed to be a mere gimmick was, in 


-1 

J 

& 


letters" 

^S^JwTdMring the 

he was 

tfiSiiiri Address- to 1 

A r I ari d 

Kr’f. ■ • . -■ •-.!- 


lf dE. (hem rfe(form a joB of’digcStidri Clike 
baejeria, you khow), of cold Abstract 

fact .into human experience—crudely, 
it must be admitted, .by TLS standards, 
but notably with. more encouragement 
. from the, scientific- than, the artistic side 
; ,of the frontier. - J 

". -There are four 1 points in particular 
where Mr. Jackson is wide of his iriark : 
..' ; (1) Talking of novels, incorporating 
..scientific ideas, ihe mentions H. G> 
Wells's ‘‘.naive optimistic accounts . Is 
he tliinking of the: naive optimism, of 
' The Time Machine Or the .naive 
op(iroism of The War of the Worlds! 

' Or perhaps, the naive optimism. ot- Tne. 
Isliin'd ‘of Dr. Morfdii ? Even in. h/s 
most jocdlay short stales ("Aepybrnis 


. very rough handling.. Would it be'pos- ^ oipsomantac, thinks,; says 

slble for British paperback publishers.to . ° UI ° U< i ^ ep \ 

• send a study group to Sweden 7 They •J B i^L t iir tti #S U i r U8C P U S C V* 1 ’ 
might collaborate for'this purpose With. 1 15 A fairly unsybtle tfeyice 

their- Amcricun nnd French colleagues, . arbitrarily . dis(pri8' 

who have even more than they to learn ■ [ ea j 9/ * l diat , “■ X 0 ^ reviewer 
about paperback binding.- . given iumself rnore time (after all,; 

However, theprimary, sad and well- 

known reason for the deplorable binding * | S j e 'J 511 * " . 

of so iriany- British paperbacks is. ihe J d P v ^ ,l ?P5 d - 1 

fact that British books, hardbacks and ' k 1 J 15 , As ' 

paperbacks alike, are far loo cheap. .{,”'(!* P 61 ‘ 

Hence, inter alia, the horrible impressed- i™, pc * n on w 9* cl, i hanging," hIs • 
paper covered boards now used for a 5 y°PI { c ? d f r ? -nothing at. all - 

large proportion Of British' hardbacks. "jjjj 1l, jJ l * iff -*” 1 * 1 If •*)* ' 
If British readers could only be pre - 1 W *>*/ Heerespia, the 
vailed dpon to pay realistic prices forv' J®.". ,?*. j . ^ticcMsful newer, 

British-made books, '-Iheji 1 publ^herfi •' ^“^7; !{!. musl^ave. set the, 

Would no doubt be able to afford ihe ™ odc: the book was rfntten over six . 
'.equipment needed for niakirig books. 1 .'. y * pr V"®°'- ' Ll ■ ’ - 
comparable in quality with riiost Swedish ^ JAMES BROCKlWAY. 

rones. , “ ^ M«naeU<Jdlb; Lane,’.St. I’AustplI,. 

KENNETH f; DUJF1ELD. : Cornwall; , . .. 

_ Osjerviigen.lll B.SoJna J, Stockholm, . / Qur rev fewer, ^vri let i-^I.appreciate 
Sweden . . 1 ' . 1 .Mi*, trackway's defence of ihe.punc- 

. ’V v-.!> '•'>■■... | tuatloov hn|'.vduf. is slimqlatjpg r in a 

r* \/ rrhPITIISK' 1 . . Ulysses caff seem pMerftroii^ in'i.r» slight Ir .-' 
v .. 1/ '• 7 *>, M.. ^lyjrM.tXp, i. - n ^ Dr k as■ this and I -was,^ admit,4rr|- 

' :sir.-A, Joint, editofc Will :R«fi*6J- ^‘ 

; of fte / oww o/Mmi/ey tfop- : the small spade prescribed than the man- 
; bins, pfibbshed by. Ihe-Oxfprd Unlyer- • ner Q f ]| S presentalion: If ibis’ts svenk, 
sity Press on July 13,1 .should be grffte- no ” theme, ■.however Worthwhije^can 
fill if ypijt would, help pie to a tone for a - justify; it. ( In ‘describing; JJeeresma’s' , 


, ,-Liufciauu oim rsinci ivh nave own accus- 

Hpoipgyi , : tomed to frpm the early 1930* onwards 

In the last two.impressions (I966aml. Heeresnln s bpok fna'y have caused some 
ip6?) of the Pengum Pooti edmort of . stir in Hblland on its original publica- 
Hopkins, I* ax editor. Incorporated abppt tioh, but It wdiiidritit have done so here 
, thirty enieodatiOiii'T these wdre sdnle,of : ; . 

tjfe imiprbved readipgs established niaipjy . {Othtr litters are .on page 7/4) 


Olduvai 

Gorge 


Volume 2: The Cranium and Mexillaiy, 
Cant it ion of Australopithecus 
(Ziufmhropiis) Boise! 

P.V. TOBIAS 



Oiduvni is probably the moat 
important prehistoric site in 
the world. In the lust dccadp 
the site has produced a.muss of 
new mnterinl of the highest 
archaeological and palaeonto¬ 
logical si gn i ficaiu'e. I n Yol uni e 3 , 
of the report nn the excavations 
at Oiduvni, Professor Tobins . 
has undertaken the definitive 
analysis of thi-hoininidci-anivim 
foil rid at the lowest level'of 
Olduvai Gorge in 1959 . 

got. net 

The Making of 

Christian 

Doctrine 

A Sunty in the Prlndplas of 
Early Doctrinal Development 

MAURICE f.' WILES 

Mr Wiles shows how doctrine 
developed in response to hos¬ 
tility without nnd heresy within 
the church, and Considers its 
- sources in scripture, worship 
arjd tjj'e hnpc^sftJvBrioni 

' *7*-&i. «■/ 


Westcott 
and the Miners 

Tha Bishop WbsIcoH . 

Memorial Lechira for 18B6 .' 
O.pEST.. 1 ■ 

FrofesaorHcstdiscusses Bishop 
WeatcOtt’s work among the 
. frurhdrii 'coni miners ip the 
. 1 B 903 .rihd ' in particular his 
efforts to end the worst strike 
fn ; .. die ' history’ of : County 
Durhiiril iri 1892 , l ie exanpnc^- 
th'o ciiusea' of thtf mlriire^aipV 

worsening tclqtiuns 
between'min^ owners riml the 
meri. and did practical success 
Of Westcott's cherished (prin¬ 
ciple pf conciliation. 

f 1 - • ’ ' • ss. net 
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CHINA TO PERU 


Ronald Sieli. : Pax Americana. 371pp. 
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The niititi theme of Mr. RunuM 
Si eel \ ugeiessive. intelligent, very 
readable, very well-written trad. Pur 
Amctico/m, is perhaps best slated 
tuvt.irds I lie end: 

We are ih>( Rome, although \vc riiaiu- 
tui.it a global empire, and our standards 
are mu tlin.se of McUcrnieh. although 
nc have been engaged in suppressing 
revolutions America was not meant to 
maintain a shabby empire with Marines, 
napalm. and foreign-aid bribes, and the 
American people have become increas¬ 
ingly uneasy over the global interven¬ 
tions that have been carried out in their 
name. 

It is 'Mr. Steel's main contention 
that the United States, without wish¬ 
ing it or without being forced to do it, 
has become a great imperial power, 
it is.his contention that, consciously 
oi unconsciously, the American gov¬ 
ernment regards its allies or friends' 
as Rome did its “ Allies of the 
Roman People ’’. By its refusal to 
recognize the imperial character of ils 
self-imposed task, the United States 
is making the worst of both worlds. 
Mr. Steel believes that, to quote a 
famous phrase, “ the illusion of 
' American omnipotence " is not only 
as deeply rooted as ever, but is even 
more plausible than it was when 
this phrase was launched in 1952. 
It is probably just to say not 
only nrc there only two world 
powers, but also that there is, 
fa a sense, otlly one world power. 
Despite .Khrushchev's prophecies 
fpr 1970, the gap in power and 
in resources between the United 
States and the Soviet Unton has wid¬ 
ened. not closed. It is true, and Mr. 
Steel insists on this, that (be political 
gap may have narrowed as both the 
super-powers have to face the un¬ 
known problems created by China, 
problems even more incapable of easy 
solution, or even of easy discussion, 
than they were when Mr; Steel sent 
his. book-.to press. His book, is ex¬ 
tremely topical and there is hardly 
anything in it which needs to be with¬ 
drawn ; but the collapse of the Arab 


New York : Viking Press. 

\:t in pics of their 


$6.95. 


the Americans new 
dilemma. 

Wliitl is Him dilemma 7 To iisCiiii 
old American business metaphor, tlic 
United Stales is "over-extended". 
Without eAUctl) willing it. the United 
Stales has undertaken to police the 
whole world. Now the ** whole 
world” of the pax Rtmuuiu was. in 
fact, only part of the known world 
of Roman limes. The Romans knew 
very well that they did not control 
Parlhia. They knew of the existence 
of Chinn. But the world which 
the Americans have undertaken 
to police is the whole world. The 
pax Americana extends from China 
to Peru, from the Arctic to the An¬ 
tarctic. American economic and 
military power is so overwhelming 
that it is possible to have [he illusion 
that what the American government 
decides on it can have. Its policy, as 
ul present seen by Mr. Steel (anti by 
others;, is highly allopathic. If one 
shot of a drug does not work, give a 
booster shot. 

What Mr. Steel asks his country¬ 
men to do is to examine their real 
interests and their real pos.sihililies of 
success.- Lt is not their duty—or (heir 
interest—to undertake the policing of 
the whole world. It is probably beyond 
the power even of the United States 
and the Soviet Union, working closely 
together, to impose peace on the 
whole world. Pacisque impolitic 
morem was a fairly reasonable 
Roman ambition because the Romans 
did not,hope to impose peace even 
on their own frontiers. They left Ire¬ 
land alone, after all I Mr. Steel sug¬ 
gests that the United States should 
restrict its activities to those areas 
where its interests are visible and 
important, and where American 
power can be effectively exercised. 

Perhaps the basic error of Ameri¬ 
can policy has been the naive exten¬ 
sion of the policies, well adapted for 
Europe immediately after the last 
war, to the whole world. Mr. Steel 
believes that the Marshall Plan was 
timely and was successful, but its sue 


armies;'the-renewal of political earth- cess has drugged the Americans. The, 
quakes in Africa, the possible disso- Marshall Plan was successful not only’ 
lulion of Chinese unity, all present to because it was to the interest of 


America to keep Western Europe sol¬ 
vent anil stable, in pm it on its feel 
again, but also because I here was in 
Western Europe a political a ml eco¬ 
nomic structure which con hi accept 
and U.M? American aid. Indeed, a*- 
Mr. Steel and oilier people have 
pointed mil. the very ingratitude 
shown by Etnope towards its saviour 
is a sign of the success of 
the Marshall Plan. Consequently, 
the tendency to adopt the "devil 
theory oi politics” and to blame 
everything that annoys the White 
House and the Pentagon on General 
de Gaulle seems to Mr. Sled just 
nonsense. He points nut that Gaud- 
ism. on the international side, may 
well survive the General and 
that (here is a great deal to 
be said for Gaullism on the interna¬ 
tional side, even if it annoys the White 
House and the Pentagon. He also 
points out that the Atlantic concep¬ 
tion dear to President Kennedy, (he 
drive towards an effectively unified 
Europe, may not be a viable concep¬ 
tion today nor. even if attainable, a 
necessarily desirable state of affairs 
for the United States. If ■‘Europe" 
is-to become a real third force, it will 
not be n satellite of the United States. 

But the real follies of American 
policy arise not mainly from mis¬ 
understanding Europe but from 
misunderstanding the real "Third 
World". Mr. Steel quotes, as'Others 
hAve done, the unfortunate dogma¬ 
tic statement made by Mr. Rusk 
about what Americans call "Red 
China " : 

Chinn, as Assistant Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk said in 1951, is “a colonial 
Russian government—a Slavic Manchu- 
kuo on a large scale—It Is not the gov¬ 
ernment of China. It docs not pass the 
first test. It is not Chinese.” 

This was obviuus nonsense when Mr. 
Rusk said it; it is more obvious non¬ 
sense in 1967. But it is not certain 
that Secretary of State Rusk has 
realty cut himself free from the biases 
and illusions of Assistant Secretary 
of State Rusk. 

Perhaps Mr. Steel might have stres¬ 
sed more the difficulties of most 
people “ over a certain age ’’ in notic¬ 


ing how much has unite on hi thcii 
own lifetimes. Nearly .»> lone a imu* 
has now p.is>cd since the cud of the 
Sceniiil World War as between the 
meeting oi (he Stales General taml 
the inauguration ol Miesiilent Wash¬ 
ington) and Waterloo. Yet many ol 
the rulers of all count lies have failed 
to notice this. They have Pnvloviun 
reactions to words and deeds which 
now can he ignored. Tims, the inter¬ 
national communist con*>piiacy. rim 
with completely successful discipline 
from Moscow, no longer exists, lint 
Moscow regies this is probably true : 
but that Moscow notices the fact is 
also probably (rue. It is a pity it is 
not more widely noticed in the United 
Slates. The failure to notice this leads 
to the identification of cirri- revolu¬ 
tionary movement or every natural 
and human reaction ugainst the very 
unsatisfactory state of most of the 
world with the work of international 
communism nr. as so many Ameri¬ 
cans eall.il. atheistic communism. 

Illusions of this kind lead to out¬ 
rageously absurd performances, like 
the ".saving" of the Dominican 
Republic, on Ihc most flimsy and 
indeed mendacious of excuses. They 
lead to the failure to notice that for 
most Cubans the Cuban revolution 
was and is a good thing. They lead 
to disappointment with the results of 
aid, mainly military aid, given to 
powers like India and Pakistan; to 
disillusionment with such funda¬ 
mentally nonsensical military organ¬ 
izations as Seato. Pope John XX] 1 1, 
it is suggested, was a good deal more 
sagacious than the rulers of the 
United States have been. (Since Mi. 
Steel is nothing if not independently 


united mu in 
diMicxs him; 


has hadTim 
7'! 1 In hi " l ^ical lerms’^dfe 
•I f.v i man unity that would 2 H 
United States and tb w* 
Uniiui luiN yet to be invented Ul 
Mi. Steel cannot be quite an omr 
inisiic writer ; bin such isihesadSte 
of OU. World that even bh faint 2 
iumu xcems a little excessive Z 

. ,hus - 1 R,SK,cn ! iQChhkni 
less strong position to carry om ih< 
necessary changes in Chilean sock 

hau he wax when Mr. Steel fi*3 

lux book. I he results of the milinrv 
triumphs of Israel nre yet lobesn 
But Mr. Steel is ironically and verv 
intelligently critical. He notes limit 
is very fortunate (for us) ihat k 
mast aggressive leaders of the under- 
privileged parts oF the world, socha 
Nasser, Castro, and Nktomah, Kit 
rulers of stales without much power 
to threaten the rest of the world.IAi 
has been said elsewhere.it hloiiinntt 
that the most militant nation in the 
workl. Paraguay, has next ,!o note- 
smi i ces to enable it to display its mue 
than Spartan capacity for makrot 
war.) ' 


minded, it should be noticed that he 
thinks President Johnson is freer 
from illusions than President 
Kennedy was, although it is possible 
that, when he was assassinated, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy was beginning to learn 
some o! the realities of the world.) 

In other ways, Mr. Steel shows his 
originality or his willingness to notice, 
not -that the Emperor is wearing no 
clothes, but is wearing out-of-date 
clothes. Obviously he does hot be¬ 
lieve thnt Germany Is going to be re- 


Mr. .Stebl is original ba the tui¬ 
tion of the bomb. Had the Sow! 
Union and the United Statu tea 
more sensible and less engaged u 
ideological rivalry, they rnlghL > 
gether, have kept the roonpfeJ 
the bomb. But it is too late toft 
that now. And the bomb, to boirci 
an analogy from the world .ol Daiwi 
Runyon and Joel Savre, is what if 
gangsters used lo callan huHh’. 
The dominant super-powers nay k 
at the mercy of rash minor po*K 
There is nothing here for ouc cw 
fort, but so far as illusions make« 
world even more dangerous tbao i 
naturally is, destruction of :n ' 
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Gauges B-VTAille: 

]ti slogan 


BRING BACK THE ID 

Histoire tie Paeii. 107pp. !9.90fr. Le Mori. 22.1 Ofr. Paris: Pan vert. L'Arc, No. 32: Georges Batailie. 


for Georges Bala file's Iradictiwt 


96pp. Aix-en-Provcnce. France ; 7.50fr. Abroad : I0fr. 


laaiiist our culture might 
SRC Bring back the Id 
. that the arts need 

i jlfimlifT he wrote in 1930: 
% n'importc quel amateur dc 

d‘aimer une lode aut.tni 


«®p(etwHisie ainie une dm unsure 
I nfyears previously, unde, the 
fof Lord Audi he hud 
Lflnhri ff/siuire tte toed. which 
fU reissued by Jeun-Jaeques 
Lfft. together with Le Mart. 
ijitrto available only tn a very 
Ltd edition. The publishers have 
Shard to turn these two short 
into erotic objects rather than 
Histoire tie I'oeil is 
and for- 


jctfity ones. 

UtfinL Lt Mori black 
Udine, with each page of text edged 
.: k mourning. But better than that 
f tiA book has been wedged into a 
outing dip-case, for all the world 
{Iddainty fool in h loo-light shoe. 

But Batailie, as the special number 
d L'Arc shows well, was very much 
ikmc than a gifted supplier and ami¬ 
dol eroticism. Together with other 
French writers, notably Maurice 
BLincho!, ho represents an obscure 
but vigorous effort towards the dia¬ 
lectical negation of much modern 
thinking and writing. His sources are 
in Hegel. Nietzsche and the anthro- 
piitybf Marcel Mauss. lt was from 
the fatter that Batailie derived hi& cru¬ 
cial distinction between the sacred 
inJ the profane. The profane world 
h itui of order, reason and work, the 
toild of humanity; the sacred world 
tot of disorder, violence and excess, 
to world of " animality ". But this 
iwufcy is by no means the same ks 
tkanimality from which humanity 
fomerly evolved, it is the animality 
il ihc civilized human being who 


.— : :y - * —r . . fl . . .. i Human uciiiu vviju 

especially comforting M* fUiihii he is acting like an animal 
the highest utility. So Ihat i W filtherefore enjoys it. One of the 


of this kind, if only by forcing 
new Metternich, Presidenl Jotofi 
to reconsider his role, or fowl 
President Johnson's voters to w® 
aider. theirs. Is a work of theMlW 
utility. And the lesson is'lau 
vigour and brilliance. 


1‘noitenis of de Sade, according 
JMe, was to “ licr ft la violence 
patience ", 

fan fundamental division of 
• .*n experience into sacred...and 
Pine involves a writer in a con- 


SOUTHERN SLAVOCRATS 

304pp. MacGlbbon and Kee. £2 5s. 


Eugene E>.. Genovese : The Political Economy of Slavery. 

Professor Gepovese is a resolute South, had to move, into the planta- respectfully, Dr, Allan Nevins for not 

fighter and be has chosen lo tackle, lion .‘‘aristocracy " and accept tbe following out the full implications ofj 

. head-on, some of the accepted wls- miseries and splendours of that cove- his own evidence . 1 He restates, In a 

IT:. i dom . of Ameritth historiograjjhy ted Status.' Controlling the political more sophisticated form, tbe.brilliant, 

vfapd 'politics). The quarrel over lad machinery, especially imporlaaiin a argument of that most eminent of 
';.;.»American ClvllWHr (which Professbt region short.of risV^ capital, With vqry Galway professors, Cnimes, in 'the 
1 1 Genovese =' Calls .“The War'; for; Inadequate banking systems, the nas T Slave Power,, j He. refutes the view 

. Soufaern' Independence" and-, The; cent -bougeolsie. had.To accept-; ah' made potent by. Ptofessoi’ Avery, 


knew (his. Their mistake was not in 
opting for secession, but in losing 
the ensuing war. 

As a, polemical writer, Professor 
Genovese j<i,a Mrs.; Battty. I He is nil 
for the rigour.'of the game; he 
plushes some points loo far and ho is 
very repetitive, In his bibliography 
he Is not . 'afwuys mindful of his 
reader’s needs. His argument would 
have been strengthened hud he been 


culminating in 1957 in the 



vice. There were nol 
Cassius 
the war 

shivery system, perhaps .Proiew 

Genovese might at IwSI' hwtJJ ... ^ ^ 

cuswd and Now, seven years 

««d of crUteism 

Lincoln and his Parly ■ conlintJes ' And yet 

system ended in calastropne no ‘ L a great novelist or a 

old South. The caltdropte P^ g^might-he does not have 
social Mrucfarci was incV ?!uEfkf na,ive P° wer to be cither, 
e. Southern, leaders, we aft a great philosopher, for 

re like'Eliot's " Hofibvf: juypftg nnd L Homme 

shadow ffcir.rt’-'Ap^.l^^^-TWlghi stuff. Partly 
tha.fi onw.PWff . ,n ihc French 


from which there is no 
escape. Violence belongs to the sacred 
world and is thus, by definition, 
beyond speech, since consecutive 
utterance is obliged to remain within 
the boundaries of profanity. Violence 
or excess can never be trapped in 
language, ull that it is possible lo do 
in writing is to propound a method, 
whereby the reader can be brought lo 
recognize the existence of limits and 
lo share the conviction that these 
limits arc there to be overstepped. 
Haluilie's own books ought by rights 
to be destroyed us they come into 
existence, for otherwise he can be 
accused of fostering the illusion that 
(he dialectical process has found a 
resting-place. The relationship of his 
ideas to those of Hegel is finely ana¬ 
lysed in L'Arc by Jacques Derrida, 
who shows how Batailie goes beyond 
Hegel in his dark insistence on open- 
endedness, since Hegel himself drew 
back from the brink and posited, in 
his Third Term, a stasis from which 
the ultimate reality of movenient- 
could be appreciated from <the 
security of that very slave-mentality 
he had once seemed anxious lo reject. 
Batailie must press on towards silence 
and chaos, and try to preserve in 
himself the mentality of (he master. 
In so doing he also discovered oppor¬ 
tunities for his running dialogue with 
the Marxists. 

His reactionary view of our world 
is that il has too much head and too 
little body. Batailie was a regular 
founder of reviews, the most lasting 
of which has been the admirable 
Critique ; in 1937 he started one with 
the emphatic title of Acephale . and 
in an editorial proclamation he 
looked back at what the modern 
world has lost “ Dans ies mondcs 
disparus il u ct£ possible de se perdre 
dans I'cxlasc, cc qui cst impossible 
dans le montle de la vulgarity inst- 
ruite." This is Batailie as Nietzschean 
prophet, set on reviving that existen¬ 
tial daring which can hurl itself into 
the sacred well of chaos and thus 
overcome • die spiritual avarice that 
cripples us all, determined as we are 


to cherish our limits and to survive, 
even beyond the grave if necessary, 
as discontinuous individuals. Eroti¬ 
cism therefore is defined as a search 
for continuity and dissolution or, in 
a word, for death. Hut this again 
introduces a contradiction because 
death would at once abolish the pos¬ 
sibility of gaining erotic satisfaction. 
The experience of the " big death " 
therefore, the real one. ax opposed lo 
the "little death" of the sexual act, 
has to be vicarious, as it is in Le Mori. 

This story is firmly rooted in 
Balaille's anthropology'of the erotic, 
ils theme being linked with the Celtic 
custom of the "wake". The death 
of Edouard causes in Marie, who has 
watched him die, that feeling of 
“ vide" and “ angoisse " which 
Batailie secs as the necessary prelude 
to all erotic experience. This anxiety 
means that vve are in the presence of 
a deep prohibition and consequently 
of an opportunity for transgression. 
For Marie the death of Edouard is 
a sexual experience, for which he 
had Hied to prepare her by telling 
her to take off all her clothes. She is 
led lo a total abandonment of self, 
going into the local inn, the place of 
pleasure and refreshriieni, where she 
is initiated into Bataille’s world of 
sacred experience. An orgy rakes 
place, merging the identities of those 
involved, the licence for it having 
come directly from the contempla¬ 
tion of a corpse, the only experience 
of death which allow's us to profit 
from jl. The act of love itself, always 
a messy affair with Batailie. is 
equated with the moment of sacrifice, 
with the slitting of the animal's 
throat or the destruction of the god, 
after which supreme climax a certain 
calm and lucidity can return. 

The same themes are present in 


the earlier slory, Histone tie I'oeil. 
The middle-class adolescents who be¬ 
come involved in n rare sequence oF 
sexual excess nre thrilled by knowing 
that they tire transgressors, and in a 
short space of time Batailie explores 
the limits of acceptability wirh ex¬ 
treme vigour. The narrative is built 
round two linked chains of meta¬ 
phors, the first involving eggs, eyes 
and testicles, the second various 
liquids: milk, sperm and urine. 
Batailie manipulates nnd transposes 
these chains in a way that finally 
eludes analysis, but in a short pas¬ 
sage of personal reminiscence at the 
end of the book (Michel Leiris points 
out in L’Arc that this passage was 
originally written into the text itself 1 
he shows a -s-lariling connexion be¬ 
tween some of these metaphors and 
his own relationship with his parents. 

Histoire tie I'oeil embodies one 
of the main problems of the erotic 
writer. The experience of eroticism 
may be incommunicable, ycl because 
of its secret, personal nature it is a 
peculiarly fit theme for literature. Bal- 
aille has tried to provoke even the 
most jaded imagination to revolt, but 
in a lone that is largely matter-of-fact. 
He thus consciously relics on the 
dichotomy of the Ruthless Rhyme, 
and it is interesting to recall that he 
described himself as above all “ the 
philosopher of laughter ". Certainly 
Histoire de I’oeil needs our laughter 
in order to bring it to fulfilment. Ob¬ 
jectivity cannot ultimately cope with 
the inwardness of the sacred, and this 
is why Batailie criticized the Kinsey 
reports. To measure is to keep at a 
distance, and he saw tbe whole of 
science as being founded on our tra¬ 
ditional inhibitions. For an out¬ 
side observer the erotic experience is 


an automatic mechanism, a neurotic 
departure from the rational norm, 
and llataille's aim i.s lo indicate the 
inner experience which gives il mean¬ 
ing. In this way he can leave us lo 
find our own way towards the light 
(and dark) of the realm beyond good 
and evil. 

At a time when degrees of permis¬ 
siveness arc a considerable social 
issue BaLnille's arguments deserve lo 
be introduced more widely. His point 
is that true pleasure comes, from the 
thrill of transgression, so that the 
real puritans among us emerge as 
those who arc trying lo demolish the 
barriers, while the hedonists arc those 
who keep us in sacred awe of them. 
The philosophical i-radiiion to which 
Batailie belongs insists after all that 
negation is a temporal and not ft 
mathematical concept, and that 
the second term preserves the 
negated first term within it. By 
giving attention to the origins 
of art, religion and society he 
challenges our pallid humanism in 
many fundamental ways, lt could 
be argued against him that he some¬ 
times confuses origins with present 
practice, and that the anthropologist 
gets tile belter of the sociologist. Yet 
there is plenty of evidence surely that 
he is right, when he points to the 
inadequacy of our post-Christian 
view of the sacred, whose coniines 
have shrunk so much that the Devil 
and his works have nowhere left to 
go. Bataille's insistence is that 
society would be healthier if It 
prompted waste and excess, rather 
than economy and acquisition. A 
nation-wide potlatch would cer¬ 
tainly be worth trying 
National Savings Week. 


instead oi 


SARTRE AND SEX 

Suzanne Lilar : A propos de Sartre et de Pamour. 274pp. Paris : Grasset. 


18fr. 


In his,, published work Jcan-Paul 
Sartre has always displayed a more- 
than-Swiftian disgust with the bodily 
functions, sex Included. Daniel in 
L'Ape de raison broods on self- 
emasculation as a way out of his 

otOtif M ni AM VS; L rical and Critical. Selected nnd translated by Philip obsession with desire. It is no 
<w taKSWtSSf ^ ”** Hamlsh Hamilton. 30s. fc — 

cume. In his cosliiU, of * fgj Ca 

utiL-rnns . nnrhSDS ProMK* **tli[{hrn 


SUNSHINE AND CEMETERIES 


wms Is a writer who during and the rich, ruthless countryside of 
I'letuneenjoyed recognition of all Italy- 
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•I Mow could it have been avoided 1 !■ ' Jftofesjjor Genovese admires U, B. H. G. Joncs : For Bhtorv's , 
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CAROLINA RECORDS 
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moralistex —a tradi- 
the moment to be 
^ I ;;’ 5 he ; Preface -lo -the 
fn 3 £ Betwixi and Be- 

lurv 7 ^ seventeenth 

~ I .. Jr lls insistence on 
J tne greatest of virtues; 
srary srv .£. maria . on Parisian 
WSE: . m, 8 ht almost 
La BruySre. 
ach,ng was Particu- 
^iii°> s f ost ^ r readers be- 
awareness of 
^ P pblenxs with simple, iftfcn- 

all La Peste 
of courage anq 


When Camus wrote Summer in 
1954 the Second World War lay 
between him and the Algerian experi¬ 
ences of his youth: "the men of 
today have chosen history, and they 
neither could nor should have turned 
their faces from itBut Camus did 
not believe in the perfecting of man 
through history and this js why he 
rejected all political extremism, 
whether of Stalinist Russia or of the 
F.L.N. terrorists. He demands a reso¬ 
lute and free enjoyment of life and 
invokes (he example of ihc ancient 
Greeks. AIL this- Is slightly facile as 
thought but sonic of it is excellent 
literature, for instance Camus’s 
return to Tipusa: “ It was as if the 
morning stood still, as if the sun had 
slopped for an immeasurable 
moment. Amid this light and silence, 
years of night and fury melted slowly 
away.” 

The " Critical” half contains 
pieces of various lengths by Camus 
on other writers, past as well as con¬ 
temporary. His criticism, like that 
of many artists, is most interesting 
for what it. tells us about himself. 


r 'Tr Kourage anq , tor vmw n.wus 

Mm t? ha . d «!?med no longer Here again he is surprisingly, tradi- 
i»-j/. oerc ts tqq a sentimental tionai. Despite the much-discussed 


nn irj r, a sentimental 

^ him to exalt 
“HO briber 
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.^mpre personal 
ti'.“ Lyrical” parl olm 



parallels between L’Eiranger and 
The Sun also Rises, he is ready to 
give "a hundred Hemingways for 
one Stendhal or one Benjamin Con¬ 
stant". He finds his own artistic 
ideal in the masterpjeces of French 
Classicism, especially in La Princesse 

’ “■* and. he defines j las "pas-. 

monotony ": the coatrql of 
c by, intelligence. Among 
modern French writers he admires 
Okie, the “ master of modern classi¬ 
cism f \ rather than the author of Les 
for this book 


accident that Sartre’s first novel was 
called Ui Aft mm*. This quality has 
not escaped critics on both sides of 
the Channel. GaCton Picon’s scru¬ 
tiny of Sartre’s works revealed ” une 
horreur de la condition charnellc de 
rhomine . . . unc hantis de la souil- 
lure corporelle". In an excellent 
Encounter article (April, 1962) Mr. 
Maurice Cranston pointed out that 
" sexual congress is invariably 
depicted in his books as n charmless 
exercise, nnd his female characters 
are nil repulsive”. The condition 
i.s a familiar one, but not, on the 
whole, consistent with Sartre’s self- 
projected myth. What it does suggest, 
irresistibly, are. the rigours of early 
Christian, 'monasticism: the tempta¬ 
tions of St. Anthony, eremites in the 
Thebatd, St. Bernard contemptuously 
dismissing women as " bags of excre¬ 
ment ", 

This simple and obvious element fa 
Sartre’s make-up has never received 
quite tbe attention it deserves, In 
France, more intellectuals are still 
conditioned by a middle-class Catho¬ 
lic upbringing than anyone might 
suppose. If Mme. de Beauvoir is a 
spoiled bonrgeoise, M. Sartre looks 
very much like a spoiled monk. What 
he has done is to make human reason, 
in vacuo, a substitute for religion. 
When the most professional expo- 


commcndabie- logic, Mine. Lilar 
prints Sartre's words beneath the 
photograph of a Devonian ammo¬ 
nite. which comes very near to ful¬ 
filling Sartre's required conditions. 
She calls this section of her work 
** De Sartre au fossilc": but any 
initial hope that jt might turn out 
a demure intellectual send-up is. 
alas, soon doomed lo disnppoint- 


vvhir of the obsessional’s axe being 
ground eventually drowns any 
attempt to fit these interesting bits of 
information together: " La vraie base 
de 1 ’dgalite des sexes n’est pas h 
trailver dans la negation massive du 
Fdoiinin mnis dans cetle compensa¬ 
tion que la bisexuolite ne cesse de 
fournir ft la diffiSrcnciation des 
sexes. . . ." And .so on. And on. 


inent. 

Sari re’s real brilliance lies in his 
intellectual showmanship. He has 
alwnys known just how to play on 

klo tonal- nninle nmv*h1inu 


his readers’ weak points, appealing 
lo their latent conformism, blinding 
them with existential quasi-acjence. 
No one cares to be caught with his 
cultural pants down. This way Sartre 
compels the public to accept him on 
his own terms; and sad lo relate, 
Mme. Lilar, despite—or perhaps 
because of—her own arsenal of 
modern philosophical and psycho¬ 
logical expertise, has swallowed the 

I_LY. It—^ ..Aoi Sn I*-** •*! A .Ma'/lftA’l* 


What Mme. Lilar never concedes, 
or even considers, is Sartre’s un¬ 
intentionally comic aspect. M. 
Sartre’s public persona js not only 
pompous but also, as they say now¬ 
adays, a gas i and the sooner we start 
laughing at such porlentous self-infla¬ 
tion, instead of Inking it at its own 
face-value, as Mnie. Lilar does, the 
better for us all. 


bWt hqbk.’line and* sinker! A propos 
de Sartre et di fwiiwtr lakt 


takes Sartre’s 
attitude lo love and sex and con¬ 
fronts it on the Saftrean philoso- • 
phical level: this is a compliment in • 
itself, and sui'ely a singularly ill-, 
deserved one. 

. Over high verbal Alps of dialectic . 
and symbolism Mnie. Lilar pursues 
her quarry, templing him with a / 
vision of Eros and Agape purified 
and ultimately transcended in the 
Couple. The farther one clambers 
up the mountain the rarer and pore 
purified the air becomes, the thicker 
lly the snowflakes of abstraction. The 
higher, as they say, the fewer. This 


is all pretty cold comfort except for 
nent of Sartrean philosophy in Eng- those who possess a genuine monas- 
tond Miss Jris Murdoch, coined her tic instinct. What Mme. Lilar really 
novel-title A Severed Head, did it means, Vfhe^all ter verbal flummery 
ever strike her how well the phrase is stripped off, is that Sartre need not 
described Sartre himself ? Brain reject sex,, because he can eventually 
without emotion, niind without, dc- transcend it., As a compartson with 
sire, reason floating free of all clog- Aspects of l&ve makes Clearj She and 



raSf the Master nspTres 7 but the basic intellectual premise in. 

The phrases which Mme. Lilar each case ts the same. 

□uoles reinforce this suspicion. True, Mme. Lilar slips in one or 
Sartre has expressed the desire. two sly psychological asides . on 
tn " n'avoir ni sang, ni lymphe,' ni Sartre's penchant for ’ ies viftrges. Ies 
ehair rhasSer [’existence hors de jeuneS flljes, lea. adolescents toujours 


.<; pf ’Ab'bqtI T awrencc^ |colidp>ii^m qr: - .Brdfes^qr Gen&VesO attic 
’ThaddmiSii^Myerts^ .ijw^ wdtksi- of "ffk 


The critical pieces are 
translate than some < 

Nuptials and Summer where 
- Camus's language is sensuous flnu 

j w ‘tneni Yvhere ornate while remaining terse. But 
f n .^fea^Ji; t r tfae . fceIin 8 ’ even there Mr. Tbody, who is the 
Iron 


i « /timcult mioi vider les 'instants de leur graisse,' quelque peu androgynes. I«ama- 
fes iordre, Ies assdeher, me purifier, zones et Ies femmes prtisentant 
® .... —. " " Li vine?" one oan hear quelques trails virils ”, or his prefer- 


/ron author of-B book on Camus, manages 
^ a ' • and, at the risk of occasional 
:_1.- -iA*m thp lest. 


,u,r v 'ir - Living?" one oan hear quelques 
this new-sty le aristocrat-of the pure ence for such "fresh, healthy . 
n ellect murmur scornfully, “living ? masculine odours as garlic or 
Our women can do that for us” sweat or tobacco rather than 
anything so vulgarly physical as cloying female ■ scents, or 

hlnod is to exist, it wiU bfc, for his uneasy attitude to the feminine 
n reference the Wood of others. With altitude in himself. But even here the 



Poets' 

Choice 


An anthology of English polity 
from SpQnserto the present day. 
Compiled by Patric Dickinson 
and Sheila Shannon. 


-This deliglitful anthology, by 
two we 11-known poets, con tains 
a selection of. English verse writ¬ 
ten during the last four hundred 
years and wifi give pleasure to 
readers of ali ages. 35/- 
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STATE TRANSPORT IN THE RENAISSANCE 


iVIiCii \ll E. Mali hit : The Florentine Gulleys in the Fifteenth Century. 293pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. £3 Kfc. 
Ai.HHtTO Tcncnii : Piracy and the Decline of Venice. 1580-1615. Translated with an introduction and glossary by Janet and Brian Piillan. 
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Heic we have studies focused oil two 
stale-operated Ida re one say nation¬ 
alized '/» mmspon ■systems that crone 
to grief. Dr. Mailed investigates lhe 
Florentine slid e-gal ley *>. suspended in 
1480. which appear to have been 
modelled on those of Venice. Pro- 
lessor Tenenii examines Vcnclian 
shipping in its declining years, exactly 
a century after the Florentine system 
collapsed. Strikingly, both transport 
systems declined in periods of econ¬ 
omic depression id Europe. Dr. 
Malic It's volume will appeal particu¬ 
larly because of its connexion with 
Renaissance Florence — magical 
words. It is »n important contribu¬ 
tion to economic history, in ihe besL 
tradition of what may be termed Che 
institutional school, and it is ele¬ 
gantly presented and printed. Profes¬ 
sor TeJieuii'j. work is slighter, and 
suffers in comparison. 

Interest in (he English and Flemish 
wool trade piloted forward sonic 
pioneer researches in economic his¬ 
tory. Port returns for Southampton 
and Stays, among others, turned up 
evidence of the western voyages of 
Florentine galleys in search of raw 
wool in the fifteenth century, and 
essays on the galleys have stemmed 
from this. Again, scholars working 
on the Florentine guilds naturally 
touched on the Sea Consuls, who 
operated the galley system. Dr. 
Mailett came to ihe problem from yet 
another way, the Pisa end. His work 
is entirely original in its scope, for it 
considers the galley system, as an 
institution, for the whole of its exist¬ 
ence, and he considers the trading 
aspects, including the eastern voy¬ 
ages 1 . an ambitious undertaking. 

Dr. Mailett has worked with 
thoroughness and care in the rem¬ 
nants of the archives of the central 
administration of the galleys, and (his 
administration was essentially a gov¬ 
ernment department. This would 
have been more evident if the author 
had dedicated a few pages to dis¬ 
cussing hit sources: what is gleaned 
under the list of abbreviations and 
in scattered footnotes is inadequate. 
From the archival material, Ihe best 
possible. Dr. Mailett presents an ad¬ 
mirably clear and interesting account 
of the functioning of the system's 
administration under the Sea Consuls 
f,rom 1421 to 1480. and this includes 
the building of galleys, great and 
long, and the organization of the 
• voyages. To titillate we are promised 
/ Luigi Vellori’s report—an official one 
made, as commissary , 1 itt 1445—and 
Mal|ett has becomd. Italianate to 
extent of keeping its location, 
up his sleeve. For testimony oE 


£ 


the • galleys ip operation. 


(hough, we now lire given in 
full ihe “ Diary of Luca ili Maso 
degli Alhizzi ”. kept by the Captain 
of (he Galley* on a western voyage 
of 142*1/30: once again lhis is Ihe 
best available source. Dr. Mailett 
calls it a diary and implies that it 
was a personal one. but there are 
grounds for suspecting it to be some¬ 
thing of an official logbook. From 
AJbizzi’s narrative wc have a fasci¬ 
nating picture (provided we can read 
Florentine) of the problems of en¬ 
listing the crew, winching (he vessels 
along the Amo below Pisa, and the 
tribulations of sen travel. The editor 
provides a map of the voyage, and 
a brief accounl of Albizzi’s career, 
where the reference to Vespasiano 
da Bislicci’s dedication errs. The 
reader will find Dr. Mallett’s 
notes to the text a necessary 
guide, particularly for technical 
details: one slip may cause confus¬ 
ion here, for Albizri did not begin 
the day at sunset, but al sunrise, and 
this was normal custom in Italy at 
the time. In nautical terms, this far 
is plain sailing. 

Dr. Mailett seeks to show why the 
galley system was introduced,' and 
why it ended. In broad terms, in the 
fourteenth century Florence deve¬ 
loped as a manufacturing centre of 
woollen cloth, primarily. The raw 
materials, principally wool and dyes, 
were imported, and the finished cloth 
exported, the necessary sea transport 
being provided by ships of Pisa, 
Genoa nnd Venice. The war for sur¬ 
vival against the Duke of Milan in 
the early fifteenth century pressed 
home to Florence the dangers of 
dependence on foreign shipping, 
while the sudden death of the Duke, 
and the break-up of his state, gave 
Florence the chance of capturing 
Pisa in 1406, and of purchasing Porto 
Pisano And Leghorn, the essential 
ports, in 1421. Here, by the way, a 
sketch niap to replace the Ineffectual 
Plate I would be an asset. Six months 
after the acquisition of the ports the 
Sea Consuls were appointed. 

Until 1465 the Florentine galleys 
using the ports had a monopoly, the 
most striking feature of which was 
an extra -duty paid on all goods from 
the west not imported in the com¬ 
munal galleys. The rate of duty 
varied, but in 1429 was 8 per cent. By 
1465 the system had become an ana¬ 
chronism^ as the galley's were seen 
as increasingly expensive to operate, 
while being unsatisfactory in terms of 
their lack of spiling schedule. More¬ 
over, Dr. Mailett concludes, by the 
1470s there wps a new factor, which 
was the availability of French, 
Basque, Catalan and even English 


■shipping for hire, which "weie 
bringing in the wool on bet¬ 
ter commercial teems (Ivan the cosily 
eommim.il gullet s could maiiugc 
Hence." it was not jusl the Venetians 
and the Genoese who were carrying 
the trade between the northern seas 
and the Mediterranean. Florence 
needed no longer to depend for wool 
supplies on the Beets of possible econ¬ 
omic rivals and political enemies, if 
her own galleys were abandoned." 
Accordingly, in 14X0 the galleys were 
suspended for four years in the first 
instance, and never resumed service. 
From then on, seemingly, Florence 
depended on non-Italian shipping, 
including English. Perhaps here is 
the chance to develop a new field: 
the influence of England on the 
Italian Renaissance. 

The thesis is presented in “ Bristol 


jonto to Constantinople ih.m h> the 
communal galleys, uhii.li seems to 
contradict Dr. Mai lei’s thesis. Haiicht 
certainly found it piogressixeli dif¬ 
ficult to sell his cloth, in spite of 
maintaining high quality, but was 
most successful at Ihe Lionet a fail, 
which did not teqiiirc sea transport 
(or any distance. While early in 
Ranchi’s career taw silk had been 
imported exclusively, bv llu* I-If, 0 s an 
increasing supply came from Italy 
itself, notably the Hoi online 


210 pp. Longmans, £ 2 ^ 

ons in waninie, pushing up j 

and hence ,hecosto(S' 

lofcssu, Tenenti’s book 

,mw Win the M«lliterrai|S"^ a ^ 
1,1,1 ,,f ^nd wthe 


the lutt sixteenth ct 
m>. Indeed, English and DulchJ 
used it as a weapon to crush the Vt-i! 


Hans, their economic rivals, andfc, 
felt no compunction, of course fc. 
Protestnts. Ironically, Caibofc J 
e» s. such as Spain, while roastiJ 

■'■clinic Ik... _ 1 1 1 


Romagna, which was the best oh- 'hose Pink-slants if they could 
lain able from any sou ice. There is them, found religious merit fa pt 
more to transportation than trails- Bering Venetian shipping ton u\ 


.. .-.port a lion than trails- uenng v eiieuan shipping too, n is 

port. The reasons for the .suspension Venetians were tradingwithihliii^ 
of the galleys seems more compli- lurk. The moral’is that bj 
cated than Dr. Mailett allows. Dr. HSUs Venice had become j sjj 
Anthony Molho’s note, in a recent power, without a protector, ft 
issue of Renuixsaiu e Quarterly, stig- game for nil. Professor 7 <r». 
gesls 1 convincingly that the ’tradi- shows how in the face of piracy ti| 


fashion ** bv Dr. Mailett, but it is not tionsil (and Dr. Mullclt’si view of Venetian administration and ores 

. — a .S. m_I' . ■ . C IV ... l‘,l lisrs Unr _.. 1 


the. Florcnlinu conquest of Pis:i, ;is nation uf her shipping nmrifc 
a: manifestation of bellicose irreden- More rewarding would beaewi* 
tisni (fostered by Maso deyli Albi/zi). station of why Venice was polity 
needs considerable modification. In isolated, and what attempt] in 
view of the Officiulex marls of Flo- made, if any, to solve this feyq* 
rence, found in some references of ihe tion. Pirated from the in, p/j, 
1360s at least, some may doubt if the Venice became the playiroimd# 
1421 establishment was as clear-cut as wealthy English, tfae stcondhe^ 
This depression, it has been argued jt appears in this study. Dr Mailett pirates. Top pirates wtcMU ty 
with strong supporting evidence, was has enough here to occupy him for a and. no doubt, in limewMkn 


without holes. Part of the answer 
seems to lie outside the central 
archives of the galley system. Front 
the early 1461b the Medici Bank de¬ 
clined. and this was symptomatic of 
an economic depression which 
affected Florence: five silk merchants 
failed in one month alone of 1464. 
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a-rhythmic apes 

Williams: The Darning Chimpanzee. 104pp. Andr 6 Deutscb. 


31s. 

h this small volume Leonard 
LL refutes the idea generally 
*S since Darwin s hypothesis. 
S P fa music of primitive man 
Sved front «he love-cries and the 
rl.,,,*of apes. It is subtitled a 


imitation of animal erica, fused 


James D. Smart: 
In this 


CYRUS EXCISED 

History and Theology in Second Isaiah. 304pp. Epworth Press. 35s. 


slowly. Tonal range extended gradu¬ 
ally I rum primitive wailing as the 


voice was disciplined by rhythmic 
chanting..The first real tunes were on 
one unstable tune. 


ee is 1 ^ lall » expression on page 122: “Cyrus has 

du'ced 1 \' hVmhn?Tn5 n,art h ‘ IS P -°‘ i ra ? 1pccl 1,c row the text of Second 
b ok i. ■- m -n pr0V0L ' a, ' vc haiah with his clumsy feel long 

author’s LE' ? 'Y™* ,h ? enoush ' robbi "8 *** prophet of his 
un nmod 2 ? c , , - h< .*L rcal miefirity and confusing the character 
T .. • „ ... imnamed prophet s theology without of his menace “ 

This is well illus- recognizing its brilliant originality. Another '' 

from 


JfJVii'i"'* mu«i* in relation yued by ™hiTS OM T^Lm'ES 

^vocalizingand rhythmic action Yamana Indian and other chants, as will feel a certain provocation in the 
Sr. Mr. Williams, the principal are also primitive rhythms in a chap- magnificent confidence with which 

"‘r 1 - p fVntre tn er tin rhvihm .md it,. r . . 6 v mtn 


important divergence 
a generally accepted view 
appears in the author's refusal to 


ftynnii. ns aii ,inwiii , »» ii"— .* ...vMiiMHu oi apes pnoiivncu a ■ 

»d naturalist he proves easily that and the ritual of .primitive peoples, Isaiah in which he affirmed the unity 

got is little in common between and therefore the origins of music, of Isaiah 40-66 ns to authorship and 

ibese two subjects. The two main The aggression shown by primates date, and assigned (he work to h Paie- 

Hims are that apes do not have when threatened results in shouts and Tinian origin in the fifth century a c. 

,KaHs and that they have no . r . " . 


_ ... displays of excitement similar to 

ttitiialion of rhythm in the human those of primitive ritual. Mr. Wii- 
wt Their repeated notions have limns points out that the human voice 
audio observers to be rhythmic, is raised by emotion in intervals.of 
M Ihe author’s study ot these fourths, fifths and octaves and there- 
uintjls has shown them to have no fore the diatonic scale originates'in 
interest in a repealed beat, especially the vocal emotional outbursts .which 

i Jaw one. Such things ns their are neither musical nor rhythmic-but message is wholly eschatological, :uui 

shared by man and apes. Curt Sauhs is clearly stated m this quotation: 
called 


A striking example of the way in 
which Professor Smart has contrived 
to transform the meaning of anything 
in the text which seems to refer to 
Up H the return of the exiles from Babylon 

Iho . L npnr ir^TTT * 1 1 ° C y r us a i occurs m h,s ireatment of the passage 
hYXlVI ^ S!S ^Vh M K XP i !,in ^ in c 5 - 11 which appears to speak of 
pr 11 f,.!^-\i , ! lo 1 . n i S ^ ylhcc ^ r ? n, n lhe blunting exiles as bearing with 
tier.professor Smart lias accepted all them thc temple vessels which 


Torrcy's positions, though not, as he 
himself says, for the same reasons. 
His interpretation of thc prophet’s 


Nebuchadnezzar had removed. Pro¬ 
fessor Smart will have none of this. 


For him the " vessels ’* are sym¬ 
bolical ; they are God’s redeemed 
sons and daughters, carried to Jeru¬ 
salem by thc nations at God’s signal 
Ip. 1S8); In agreement with Torrey, 
Professor .Smart insists strongly on 
thc unity of aulhordup of cc.40-55 
and cc.56-66, but, to support this 
view, he makes free use of the prun¬ 
ing knifu and excises passages such 
as c.66.15-24 which appear to be in¬ 
consistent with tile style and outlook 
of thc author of cc.40-55. 

One can nut help regretting that 
so much valuable homctic material 
should be burdened by a critical posi¬ 
tion which is hardly likely to find any 
more general acceptance than Tor¬ 
rey’s did in its generation. Never¬ 
theless, Professor Smart has written 
a very striking book, which deserves 
the most respectful consideration. 
While the paucity of footnotes is 
commendable, thc absence of any 
indexes is to be regretted. 


a major cause behind the revolution 
of 1494, and the Medici exile. It has 
been stated many times fwlth less 
evidence) that the fifteenth century 
saw the manufacture of silk cloth re¬ 
place that of woollen as Florence's 
leading industry. Dr. Malien’s index, 
admittedly a little sleepy, does not 
list silk, though it does appear in thc 
cargo lists from the east, which are 
given in his text. Dr. Mailett makes 
no mention of the possible conse¬ 
quences of the depression, or of the 
changes that had taken place in 
Florentine manufacturing in the fif¬ 
teenth century. 

One way to consider these two 
problems is to investigate the archives 
of private individuals and firms, 
whose merchandise and persons 
travelled on the galleys. After all, 
the galley system was for them. One 
can start at the Florentine end, nnd 
perhaps progress to the ports, where 


lifetime, particularly iif he investi¬ 
gates the port returns for the eastern 
voyages too. 

Pirates were one of thc worries of 
Albizzi during his voyage of 1429-30. 
Thc most spectacular Joss of a Floren¬ 
tine galley to pirates recorded by Dr. 
Mailett seems to be that of 1473, when 
30,000 florins’ worth of merchandise, 
including Mending’s “ Last Judge¬ 
ment was lost. Piracy was a greater 
hazard to thc Florentine galleys than 
shipwreck, and was particularly seri- 


wlial fate had in store (orihufe 
first part of the book is railierz£- 
ouc pirates ad infinitim d i 
few statistics would iravtniih 
point clear. The last part into 
which should have been lm : i 
The section between h iidmU 
Thc whole is one-sided, baudata 
exclusively on Venetian attti 
sources. Punctuation is im k 


phrases (fairly 
despite of " jar. 


isolated) like 'i. 


ANTI-EVERYTH1NG 

Tom Paine to Lloyd Cw) 


John W. Derry : The Hudical Tradition. 
435pp. Macmillan. £210s. 

British Radicals of thc nineteenth 
century tended to be against every¬ 
thing, from the stale down to the 
family. They were against the Estab¬ 
lishment, the Church, the univerai- 


tioned as the originating «<«• 
Radicalism, is dismiwni wnhou’ 
attempt to explain its ippw 
generations of Radicals. V 
Owen, the chief exppnen) of 


repeated thumping and chest-beating 
arevery fast arid easily mistaken for 
intntional rhythmical activity. The 
inure of music is essentially rhyth- 
ik rather than melodic and arises 
hi only out of emotion but also 
from ulf-consciotis concepts. Music- 
nuking is therefore post-ape since 
ip» have no rhythm and no 
concepts. 

Totluborale these points (he book 
UitKftd into two sections, the first 


this the pathogenic aida-of 
music and another such treud in 
primitive singing is shown in descend¬ 
ing melodies. In his concluding links 
between man and ape the author 
relates this fall of the voice ta his 
experience of thc call cries of woolly 
monkeys. 

Despite the brevity of this book 
there is some unnecessary repetition, 
for the substance of the argument is 


fating with the development of music slender. Much of the discussion is 

l ... ,L- j il. i _, _...i ■ _.__; _ ■ c 


b man, the second with the behavi¬ 
our aid psychology of apes. The 
ikin arguments are treated and ex- 
faaied in various ways. Many inter¬ 
ning points are made about the 


strong suit of the translators, »!aM trigios of music in man. The tonsil 


md rhythmic elements of music, 
ihkhtegan with rhythm and not in 


ingenious and interesting even if 
there sometimes seems too little evid¬ 
ence for the statements made. The 
drawings by Mr. Robert Wilson are 
pleasing and Ihe musical examples 
concise and useful. There is a glos¬ 
sary of musical terms and a biblio¬ 
graphy. 


The dnyjof redemption thut lies in ihe 
future is both a new act of creation and 
a new deliverance out of slavery. Thai 
it ik future is very clear in cc.51-52, 
but these chapiers are by no means 
unique In ibis. Rather, they are charac¬ 
teristic of the boob us a whole and 
merely emphasize what j* everywhere 
true, that the action of God is pro¬ 
claimed as imminent and absolutely 
certain, that it is prayed for. that it is 
seen as delayed by the sins of the nation, 
but never does the prophet stand beyond 
the event except in the imagination and 
confidence of faith. This fact, which 
um nes the book from end to end and 
constitutes the all-encompassing expec¬ 
tation in_ which every part or if was 
written^ is lost from sight when the 
assumption is made that the prophet 
was stimulated into activity by the 
events reported in Ezra chapter I, or at 
least by his observation of the move¬ 
ments of Cyrus. It then becomes neces- 


EASTERN APPROACHES 


Mario RiNVor.ucni: 
mond. 192pp. 


Anatomy of a Church. Foreword by Peter Ham- 
Bums and Oates. 15s. 


By reason of their unique blend of 
the self-confidence of Rome with a 
freedom of discipline approaching 
that of the Anglican tradition, the 
Eastern Churches have always pro¬ 
mised to play a mediating part in the 
movement towards unity in the west. 
This role, stemming possibly from the 
east's geographical immunity from 
the upheavals of sixteenth-century 
Europe, has been further strength¬ 
ened by the leading part played by 
Orthodoxy in the 'World Council of 
Churches from its very beginning 
and. more recently, in peace moves 


TINNING TURTLE 

203pp. Allen and Unwin. 


ta Travis: The Voice of the Turtle. 


hos a „ flair . for lhe urw “They burst from every possible 
at-wiieiher collecting pearly nook and cranny with wildly flapping 


- with Rome, initiated by Pope John 

“11'"?? s ° mc ,he d L escri P‘ loi1s and followed up by his successor, 
of itie day of redemption to the achieve- .... 

ments of the Persian king and so to “ ,s three years now since Mr. 
regard them as past. Thereupon, the Timothy Ware brought out his clas- 
thought of the prophet falls into hope- s j c paperback history of the Ortho- 

less contradictions and confusion, and Church- Mr Rinvntacri hasnro- 
his book dismtqgrares into bits and Q°X'-nurc», Mr. Mmvoraui naspro 
pieces. Only when the consistency of duced an excellent complementary 
...---- - .. study of the state of the Greek Ort ho¬ 


lt in l(WhX ? v T' y " uu , y ■ 'Jr'? ••“PP'j'S his eschatological hope is grasped does Study of the slate of the Gi 
InsaeoiStSalSrnSrf It become possible to see the impressive dox Church today. It is 


perhaps progress to ine pons, wnere lament, the Church, the unjvereu- f ,* an(l [he nuUcnoiU w« 
the galleys called; clearly n sample lies> thc Ianded eemry , and almost ”£ n S RaSs isd 
,c nil mm. i-Miilfi mtnpi-r in one life- li'adilinnal II hi O tig tllg 11 . 1 


. commercial proposition, squeaks in"their panic-striken move 
he recalls how he and his ments to get away." 


is all we could expect in one life 
time. Fortunately we have the study 
of Mrs. Florence Elder de Roover 
to point thc way. It is a singularly 
apposite example, since Andrea 
Banchi (1372-1462) was a Florentine 
silk mnnufacturor whose career 
bestrides Ihe important operational 
period of thc Florentine galleys. 
FromBanchi's papers, we find that 
in 1460-61 il was 3 per cent more 
expensive to send silk by thc Ancona 


every feature of the traditional 
order, Spflit into rival factions among 
themselves, they were agreed on one 
thing at least, (foal tradition mis bad. 
It is therefore somewhat ironical to 
sec thc Radicate themselves finding 
their place in a tradition. They were, 
as Mr. Derry rightly points out, the 
" most provocative and original fnc- 
tor in English political life ", but they 
were individualists who would not 


represent "the spirit offatiodi 
provenienl at Its niosi comply 
In awnrding him a cobjolawtr 
us part-founder of Vjw 
rationalism and workiBg«» ! 
help, thc author overlooks W 
portunt but lost causes wipy 
inspired, and in particular nwt 
of iilicnuliun and class 
moled among his disciples[ ^ 


THE END OF CHRISTENDOM 

Denys Hay :.£irrope in the Fourteenth dud Fifteenth Centuries. 420pp. • Longmans. 35s. 
With this scrupulous' survey of thd 


later Middle ; Ages, Professor Hay 
makes his own''contribution to the 


History oj Eintype, of which he Is ihe 
general; editdfjr This History (of 


Ihg in importance, and the new type 
of historical compilation character- 
istic of Renaissance Italy was making 
its appearance. Equally significant 
was Ihe fact that “ the portrait had 


conform to Ihe conventions of parly c j 111 d i^- on Chartism, thepnt 
or parliamentary procedure, or oil- of mi | jlanl wprkir 

tluismsts for fringe causes Midi us H m ; s j e ft unexplored, 

birth-control, women’s rights, tee- K^utiism . 

totalism, phrenology, spiriiunllsm or 
free love. $Uch picq ure difficult to 
fit under one fabric, and Mr. Derry 


The trnclliloir 


S &“ n<1 lhclr submarine con 
"I tasiness at Mombasa dwind- 

» following the indc- 
•w of Kenya. 

|J^ydecided logo to Somalia to 
foe world’s first turtle can- 

^ describes Mr. 
itMventures on Us remote and 
“«tina&essible cqnsts. Having 
, J*“L l ", rt,ea were Plentiful, 
^ Ullt at Chisimaio. The 
tfotn hafi to sail along the coast 
J £> hernl ' n of the 
rich 5* 10 Persuade them 

suddIv tiii-i t a 
• foe 


But crayfishing was not practicable 
without a great deal of capital and so 
Mr. Travis got on with the turtle- 
catching. The factory was soon in 
Operation and in order to ensure sup¬ 
plies he travelled widely along the 
inhospitable coast establishing sub¬ 
sidiary enmps where the turtle was 

f ilcntiful. In this way he came into 
ntimate contact with the fishermen, 
town officials nnd the coastal 
nomads. He draws a sympathetic 
picture of the nomadic peoples and 
their sufferings in times of drought 
when they arc forced to travel at least 


unity of his writing. 

The vigour with which the author 
disposes of Cyrus finds characteristic 


a tremen¬ 


dously thorough work in which he 
sets out at the village pump, so to 
speak, and examines in ever widening 


circles thc entire Church—the town 
parish, monasiicism together with its 
modern developments, thc bishops 
and the theologians. 

Apart from giving the outsider a 
good view of the workaday life of 
the Church (Mr. Riuvolucri lived for 
three years In Greece), he also treats 
of the Church’s ecumenical contacts 
in considerable detail. He has no 
illusions about the task facing the 
Greek Church if it is to emerge from 
the hyper-nationalism Handed down 
from the revolulion of 1821. Some 
of the younger theologians, he says, 
are beginning to edge their Church 
towards a broader view, but adds 
“ They will have a hard job of il ”, 

His final chapter is a trenchant 
reminder fhal Rome will have to think 
and pray a little harder before con¬ 
tinuing the peace talks. Striking as 
gestures such as the return of relics 
undoubtedly arc, he believes (hat the 
removal of the Uni&te bishop and his 
handful of priests would better con¬ 
vince the Greeks of Rome’s good 
faith. 


THE PATTERN OF MARK 

Morna D. Hooker ; The Son of Man In Mark. 230pp. S.P.C.K. 38s. 6d. 


.... ~,uai(d Jivine con- ,h,rly m,les tt ? 5 | V to nn< ^ fixtures and 
"! these simple folk am micr for ,l,cir caltle ' C1,ildren 
itt shells nmi hAnh* .u under two venrs of age are a threat 


n?^J n hf d «' s WIlif In'cMvlduiil Mlcah In !««- 

“ t ' h l 8 r * lation rather 'than with the strands 
cultural importance of Italy during of historical continuity between them, 
the penad, and Rt the same time H j s portrait gallery includes two 
cautions his readers ; against exagger- Wl|!Jittni Cubbelt and Lord 


Ms. and b&che de 
and Chinese markets 


to survival under such terrible con- 


^ i., lqhd) from the fifth century.untU 1945 
J’-V , '• ; In eleven,volumes of moderate size, 
OT-|V-t ■ ' * Profeasot Hay ha^. therefore, like bte 

mt ■ " - .cdUabbralors in tbu enterprise; been . 

set n formidable:task m compressing, on 
hte abundant '(Material-id' ' ’ 

. that the treatment may b . 
li \ v 1 able and properly informative. ‘ 

• • do easy matter, fgr exatriple 

slder ,ihe Hundred Years''Wai’or th’q 


ffig; <Sft COnS “ t ' ft<! to«ji^»SS5KhlS, 6f°om?on{!i-2SuenM RadT 

pomics oc me age .... - • self fi;otn many of the mostchqrac- oaii—William 


, ■,, .. i yais—wiinam Godwin, Auguste 

Professor Hay has 'himself drawn view-s ol Bprckhardt and Comte, H. M. Hyndman. or for that 

i‘ a wide rhnge ■- 6 f rtMlhorities for Symonds. 'And jn . his. chapter on matter KJarl Marx—are completely 

J- -■ • _ i 1 _ ,‘ji i. r i‘ .'l., _• I,.... ECfinniruf! ^.nnnilmhc Pr^fpccnr Hair __ .1 r 


Radicalism is traced wi^,-, 
success thruugh ta® “J*, U s 
(hum, Cabdcn andJJjJS. 
art.Mill nnd Joseph Cttjgj 
correcting the myth » 
was a gimcrack theorist* p 
of dreadful jargon ^ 
his principle of 11 .A 

r.nrainnl|| f|im 3S SenSI 5 {f_lH 

norninlly 

• miiicated asw humM 1 ^ w■ » n A r ,7.r navis vyu..*« y . ...- — 

isni is here condem^.'^tet»d Ull l? f rt i nde rwatef ferret, ■ ning prospered, pressures from 
“authoritarian streak, JhPJSS? with wiih- foreign political influences forced 


Morna D. Hooker, in this 

latest contribution to the de¬ 
bate on the title, Son of 

man in the Gospels, has reacted 
conservatively to much recent writing 
on the subject. While some scholars 
go so far as to deny the authenticity 
of all the Son of many sayings, there 
is n growing area of agreement that, 
although using this term, Jesus refer¬ 
red not to himself, but to an eschaio- 


“ an authority which is in turn pro¬ 
claimed, denied and vindicated". It 
is the same theme as in Daniel Yii. 
As Son of man Jesus claims author¬ 
ity, as Son of man his obedience 
brings him to suffering, as Son of 
man he will be vindicated. 

Dr. Hooker suggests that, although 
not all the sayings are necessarily 
authentic, the "coherent interpreta¬ 
tion " of the Son of man site discerns 
in Mark may „be pre-Markan, amU 
even. traceable .to JesUs .ihimself.i 


logical figtire oriconcept. Dr. Hooker 

He learnT ab’outTiirtle diti^ns and und?r Yti;dJs 'ffiey fire for special attention ffie work .. 

f Mnd how crayfish were abandoned. Mr. TraVls hlirisetf .Yis- of A.'J, B. iShfiginSin th^country.and Against Uus, it fa significant that, as 
concern by S cued two of these unfortunates but R - Ful [er in America; Because she admits, m the other gospels all 
H'r^w? qn the reefs P whh was reouested bv town officials to they and other exponents of the she can discover is traces of the 


cucd two of these unfortunates but 
was requested by town officials to 
refrain from bringing in nny more. 
hm&T!'}™ Ia id strategy Mr. Travis writes well about the 
i ■!** that the nntive problems facing this backward 
«e<l |1° 0 . *tew Mr. Travis country. Although the turtle can 


* f o induce * n J n F re< 


with 
escape. 


simply formulations of -various 
aspects of early Christian belief, than 
remnants of what was once a con¬ 
sistent pattern. Moreover, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether Mark saw in, the Son of 
man sayings which he received from 
the church's tradition, Ihe consistent 
and coordinating motifs which Dr. 
Hooker sees in them. These arc 
important considerations, quite apart 
from the possibility that, even if Jesus 
did use ihe term.. Son.of man, jl was 
not asu fielfrdqsigpntion. • . < . 

,Although some .vvfft,feel unable to 
accept her main tnctw?, Dr. Hooker 
fias made a useful contribution to the. 



ignored. 

Radicalism has' in fact been so 
loosely defined that Mr. Derry has 
absolved himself from the need to 
trace a ny more definite tradition tha n 

re- 


authoritarian - 

kering after a ’Jfip 
intellectuals , Th |s ,|^J 

familiar as the 

Maurice Cowlings sWJJ, % % 

counter to mrin^ 

own, generation. « » ^ 1 "] 
fact of textual cntif^tfl 

based on historico! 


'/«M| W IK "‘‘i 0 wrirn- 10reign puuutm mm 

. .«ttormoua success: him to leave Somalia. 


form-critical atid ' traditio-crilical supposed Markan pattern. If this pat- discussloo of a very .iniportant and 
methods, despite a basic common tern is pre-Markan and belonged to , interesting subject. Blit further pro- 
ground, differ from, one another the original tradition from Jesus, It. gfass in'the solution of a very com- 
in Important delajls, she does Is strange that only Mark prcserves.lt. plex'problem can probably only be 
not think that these methods are We should expect more than n)ere made by persevernnce in the use of 
likely to produce an agreed solu- vestiges of it elsewhere. But iii fqct,, • the methods employed by those whose 

these ‘‘irhces" are more probably Work she criticizes. 


'cars’ War or thq tjrher ,aa,ra^Uneifrom the^civiUiH-. SS^»^S t 'l2?3l? l ^2K!i2 of TFVZi 19 * W*‘I^Wpai g 1 — .. . . |0 

coursc of.a few • u ort pf the bigh Middle Age?, or as ’ Hfe " v y fT- necessill . es of - that of “humatutarianism or re- has led the 
n. history, til the- g prep at a tion ’ Jot, the aae dl. the i i .l .r-'-i- I Hfc method is - to treat the conceptions about uj . 

:nth centuries in- ' Renaissance and! Reformltiort thnl Eu ^i in . lh f ^Heemh aitfFff- biographical details and , political ideas of MIILapd SS 

views of his subjects divorced from Chamberlain. espc0 . w 
their historical context of meaning, to what they meani 
seJecfclng the aipects riiat ,seem to Mill had as. P.osiHVJ,' 
tho have most iimportance for.the present' ■action as;Ch a .ffi w » 

- j- is.tatsd to any real under- « S octhlism J , V @ 1 

ibandonniebt-o standins'.of' HhetRiHfeilTMItlon. 'JSSK feely^ 

as-a unify- Indeed.; if Rurke sacrificed the pke* Mill '^Dissertations | 
new world sent to : the past so that he "pities an d CUdpte)\ 0 M . ,S jfS?? 
firofessor the plumage and forgets the dying state action bno«... ^ 
bird ", Mrf perry’s fault as that he assertion Of.Jhe Pfi. j-m 
.was. to examines adeadcarcass (presumably and not the SJLjjj 
r rather iban “Christendom with'thoughts about its edibility) and demanded WfLiatiiil I 

■icoutw a. Europe;which was forgets that it belonged to a creature 0 r the.imp® 

ifr^dy 10 ™ lhat liVed nnd S09red ' The firet Tab > 1 ' 3 
regJonalfsm, and 

, The^evidcnc^Qn. wliich' the htstoky , ; - i 

of Europe' in.thd later Midtile- A^es itisiierethatthe authorte judicidas',: ^ 


ew BROWN TROUT? 

.m-fa ' 


E. Brovl'n : The Trout. 286pp. 46 plates. 


tion to ihe problem. As an alterna¬ 
tive she undertakes ** to studv the 
impact which the “ Son of man f ’ say¬ 
ings make when we look ai one Gos¬ 
pel—St. Mark’s ”, to discover whether' 
the Markan sayings fqrm a consist¬ 
ent pattern and, if so, whether it in 
any way illuminates Jesus’s use of 


THEOLOGOMACHY 


Dom Shdastian Moore : God Is a New Language. 184pp. Darfon, Hong- 
man and Todd. 12s, 6d. 





«*muMe • ........ Dbm Sebastian MoOre is a . Benedic- tempt to show where the gaps are and 

^bn ; tifvi J!^? r j , 3 t ( v ® niono- all of these, as is demonstrated. Ihe A, te ™’ rprtQrQf ; nn f nr t h;, n r tine 1 monk from Downslde who n 6 w-., hoW ftey can bc filled—nbl through 

; of.*e growth patleroi vary much with local „^ k ! r ^Stes ?!rt f oWbtSk '• -*.W*pool 

conditions including food, and the ® e j y third of the’' He brings^^to pastoral problems the -Ww of pod°i* the truths of religion 

^ e j5 now of authdrs have dealt comprehensively , P to ihe Jewish background She insight of a scholar and the sense of P. f fcsscnl,al meaning but 

i.W,S 0 MSWs fW Uve . wi.th'Hje latteriaubject. * ’• ^ ««« 1°^ : through the aweptance of a Christiop 

Bolh physical and biological fsffio/L.rejection by Ihenatlons book; as he bimself admits; is unsys- taw 

redd. . ^ orimeo /, in Britain have been • of thd /dfhoritf of the^ighlcous;in : ^ ^ 

advantage, for hia humbled bjmsclf. taki'ng the form of 
present a scbbnja- a J h s° hd |V excitingly • n»ore , than 
thcoloslcftl language ^ senso , i. ' i-' 

'sssra 

BsSJ&SrSprt deter- ,ho nn he man with’corporate characteristics, unparalleled religiouschange—Proceeding from ihe rigidity 

In the’second, pari’the SRyings. are fusion that has to lookedi|f and ** th -° Jdeal Catfaol,c 
l hht ,there „ h “ blla ; \,™V chapt studied, not afaotdlngTo jhkir cldssi-. u st e 0 ed to 1 in fragments here and 

species of stilled. Trout and Mon . . fi ca u‘oh as referring fp the present, ^ere before the constructive work 

' * MkI estuarine More technical appendixes are in- the passion, and the future but pn 0 f reassfaibly can. begin. 

_V ■ . , ... Ll.i: J. 1 . in .Li!. lf.bl.nV »« lt»» Man » . ■ ** 


''jr\ 


Of refitinlony Ayer^ contiilg intopYo- ...... ... 

• rriiuence. .The 1 oldjptonaB^thKmKdft;^. fafdrtn ut-tfiis tTni^ mtljoltt.. 
ik«\nbK*.&tlH tfrFortWfilive_ wa5'' the MritibliwVtn&t'aij 


ipinilii it£ 

AS-', fn'hfl 


tradition of human *>. lhe . NcW Naturalist mp 


°«uarine More tecumcat appenoixes are me passion, ana mw*, aui of reassembly can begin. 

. lh ^ at they . eluded for the biologist interested in thoir Markan order, so .that they may _ e , 

mflueuced fish bloloav and assessment of slocks feu mto their own pattern. Accor.d- ^serais muen tMt is unreal n the 

if™ .aa’wU ^s'a a goo<Tbibliographic UL J* .0 Dr. Hoofer. 
has .Both (CXI 
^Sf4 .to : A U9 .: ,,,, high . 


ture, ," which prevents it from 
being assimilated, which causes 
its truth to drown the soul 
rather than water it ”) and ends 
with “In.a Word” ("the naked en¬ 
counter with lhat final reality that 
God "). It is between these 
(hat the argument is pursued: 
always vigorous, compassionate 
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Fiction i continued) 


Vasco Pr.atoi.ini : .t/frL'wrtf c derision?. 620nn. Milan : Mondadnri. 
L. 3,200. 

I*. A. Ql-aran’totti Gamhini : Le ret/ini biumhe. 207np. Turin : Einaudi. 
L. 1.500. 


Massimo Guii.i.ANm ; f.tt casa di Ftunzji. 262pp. Turin: Dell’Allicro. 
L.1,500. 


E\eiv I Lilian hook of reminiscences, 
CU'r> novel about the past, lakes 
sunn* Mill of political stand mid in 
some way involves iis characters in 
the inarch oT history. Vasco Praln- 
lini'a novels do ihis quire obviously. 
He wriic» about the Florentine poor 
with love, political awareness ansi 
the sort of difficulty of a man who. 
like hi-, heioes. has ^rown away from 
hU background. Some of his earlier 
books, like Crontii he di poveri 
aunt nr i. were straight forwardly realis¬ 
tic and iraiY’tlalnbfc: but between 
him and the foreign render, at least, 
there now stand much more complex 
barriers of slyfc and even of .subject. 
A tic go da it - dirisiotte is the third in 
the enormously long trilogy that be¬ 
gan with Mot ft It'. Una stnrm it id inti a. 
If it vvcio ever translated fwhich 
seems unlikely) each page would need 
footnotes as long as. i-he text, lo 
explain ihe references so elliptlcally 
made to this or that aspect of 
Italian, and particularly Florentine, 
life. For it is rich but heavy going, 
and as Signor Pratolini is an ener¬ 
getic rather than important or excit¬ 
ing writer, and his current heio suf¬ 
fers from stupefying verbosity over 
620 conversational pages, the result 
Is wearying. The lime covered is the 
193IK ami ihe early years of the 
war. with jabs al the past and jumps 
in time. There is also a postscript 
twenty years after and a long poli¬ 
tical fable involving cots and mice, 
supposedly written by the narrator, 
a .self-taught proletarian Florentine 
whose cultural centre is Paris. What 
appears most interestingly is the way 
in which everyone was to some extent 
involved in the fascist machine in the 
1930s, and what is most attractive 


i> the topographical accuracy—the 
exactness with which place-names arc 
used, the lender familiarity with 
which ihe whole atmosphere of Flor¬ 
ence is conjured. 

P. A. Quarantolli Gnmbiiii, who 
died two years ago. was unolhei 
“atmospheric*' novelist--but in a 
very different manner--one much 
more lyrical than Signor Pralulini's. 
He could evoke the fragile beauty of 
pnsi (and lost.) experience, of child¬ 
hood and adolescence, with a kind of 
regret that found sadness in ihe 
beauty itself, and Le irtliiii hit met if. 
which wav found among his papers 
after his death, is characteristic of 
hint in its preoccupation with a lost 
past—in this case his own childhood 
during the First World War in (stria, 
then Austrian, later Italian, ana 
finally Yugoslav territory. Even in (he 
rich child's sheltered world, where 
horses arc ihe main interest, politics 
obtrude, and at four he knows that 
“ his ” flag is the Italian white, red 
and green, that “freedom” means 
Ihe coming of the Italians, the dis¬ 
appearance of the Austrians. As a 
man he visits his old home to find it. 
as part of Yugoslavia, overwhelmed 
by a new town and a totally new 
people. The atmosphere of four- 
year-old bliss and pain, love and dis¬ 
illusion. is marvellously managed 
without sentimentality or condescen¬ 
sion. 

Mure .straightforward and less 
talented than either of the others is 
Massimo GriNandi's La casa di 
Ftit'nza, fictional reminiscences of the 
great Italian figures of the Risorgi- 
nienlo, and of a middle-class pro¬ 
vincial childhood rich in its contact 
with politically minded elders. 


SIMPLE PEOPLE 


CARLO C.UUOLA : Storia tti Ada. 174pp. Turin: Einaudi. L.2,000: 


“ Nothing is more astonishing than 
an ordinary life, than a simple heart ”, 
Carlo C&ssola writes in one of his 
stories. The simple heart is his theme. 
Jn today’s urban, fast-moving, experi¬ 
mental Italy he is not simply out of 
step, he is anachronistic: in technique 
as much as in subject and attitudes. 
Yet he is highly successful, a best¬ 
seller. His method (like his characters) 
is so simple that occasionally it seems 
simple-minded (as the characters, in¬ 
deed, sometimes seem stupid): Baldly, 
without analysis, he sets down the 
action of the plainest people imagin¬ 
able in the plainest possible circuni- 
, fclqnoes, in the countryside, the vil¬ 
lages or the small towns of Tuscany. 
Simple, literal, narrow, slow-moving, 
resigned: sail!, client and mysterious, 
his people live and touch one because 
they are not rothnMiciicd. ■ Strip¬ 
ping life to ill.’bones he finds there a 
kind of skelblal .poetry, yet never 
, -. 1 , 
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SATIRICAL SPANIARDS 


Ant'll.INO Dl'QUE : 
Estlran Salazar 


If first novels did nut often hold 
promises that subsequent honks do 
not justify, one would be tempted 
lo say iIkiI a new Spanish novelist 
is in ihe making. Loti eamti/tklos 
ilfl nn it id hi is an extremely funny 
and provocative satire. Sell or Du quo 
sets l\is novel in late mnelccmh-ccu- 
luty Cadiz. All the incongruities 
and crankiness oT the social 
and economic life of the period, 
the corruption of its politics, 
the hollowness of professed moral 
and religious principles, the naive tv 
of idealists and conspirators and the 
rather important role of prostitutes 
and brothel owners, arc portrayed 
with the objectivity of a naturalist 
who loves his animals but who places 
between them and his observant eye 
a lens that enlarges certain aspects 
and reduces others. 

The resulting distortion is not only 


■' l, ' ,,or - a Spann), 
exiled in London- 


AtfiV 

, -- one of hi,,, 

novek vvus ira ns i aW ■ , 

" ukT W<dinr v 2 

l !' ,s ^" n a of |jf e ,,1 

devastating nuclear Wjr. 


vivor.sof an Engliilt nq doubt o f his 


Los consit hubs del miiv id hi. 252pp. lhtrcvlonn : IMa/ii & Junes. 

Chapei.a : Despin's dc Ut linnihn. 2 t‘)pp, Huenos Aires: F.D.H.ASA 

a hrilli.mt eniuiuen! on p.i-t and 
peih.ips picsent lile m Spain hut 
also a wav »*f mtiTpl.iyiiig the real 
and the marionette aspects ot the 
characters. ’I his technique, ot course, 
dc lives ft i*iii V.ille liiclan's laic 
novels and “ ospoipeutos 'Ihis is 
a good starling point {oi Sen or 
Diiqtie. a wntci well steeped 
in the Spanish iindilion and 
possessing a direct knovvleslge 
of F.nglisli. Ircndi. Russian 

aiul Italian liter alures Already . , __ „,„ nc 

known in Spain as one of the most w,;l i i*do nothing. For 

. . .... »-.»!! I" Ill,* ■*l I I .J. I’ ■ . . 

prom is mg young poets. Scnor Diujue 
writes in clear, tich prose and with 
undisguised gusto. 

. Dev/wc.v ile hi Hinnho. the post¬ 
humous Work of l-.slehau Salazar 
Chapela. is a novel of u 
more lestiained humotii. Ihe 


of 


VN Nobman. H'l/wt 

. lt uies of flying between 
mike up ibis volume and two 

involve presentiments or 


the 


associated with disasters. 

5 Macmillan has no doubt of 
fit validity just as he has always 
r.u ha .innht of i s own survival 


persuasive peisonality. \N |io cares 
about art, or even technique, when 
the gsiJs aie oil view ; 

1 he author lolls us nothing of his 
self-taught methods. Thai is a pity, 
hut as a simple, gossipy; good- 
natured tale of hard-won success and 
as an evocation of vanished times the 
book entertains. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

I'f/ip mcfiivuui •»/ u hook in this list docs not ineclndc its sub sequent rev, 


#nvl 


nationalities and proftaj. 
on a Channel Island; itk^ 
deserted. They find empty 
dresses and shoes scatteredU 
and squares. The bomb used t«j 
a type that instantly dissoltesaG 


dichout all the adventures of his 
•' life. Whatever the reader 


year the survivors live in Uib 
cemetery of dresses, and 
takes up its normil ivj 

(‘hapria makes good useofhiiu* 
tunities hut from a styfoiicp? 
view it is regrettable tbaivichif. 
ful writer hud no time i^ r 
(hoiough revision. 


.think of these examples of >upc» - 
^1 Influences, he will fiml the 
KTipiws. fully detailed and coni- 
bkv accurate, of flying in the days 
j'engines were temperamental 
j Divisional aids were primitive. 
DiDdiing and instructive. 


Ram 6 n J. Srndck 


SAINT AND SINNERS 

Tres no veins teresiantts. 213pp. Barcelona : Dcstinu. 125 ptas. 


Thiit Ramdn Sender, of all people, 
should write about St. Teresa is 
strange enough in itself, but the way 
he has chosen to do so makes it posi¬ 
tively enigmatic. Here are three brief 
sketches of moments in the life ot‘ the 
Saint, in all of which she is n some¬ 
what marginal figure, pondering the 
behaviour of other people. Seflor 
Sender is almost non-comntitlaI about 
her own vocation, though there is a 
recurring implication that he thinks it 
a sad combination of a great capa¬ 
city for love and an obsessive sense 
of sin. On the other hand, Teresa's 
personality, where it is defined at all, 
is drawn sympathetically. She is pre¬ 
sented as a direct heir of the Eras- 
niians and therefore, for Sefior Sen¬ 
der. or a failing, persecuted strain of 
sanity amid the gathering gloom of 


favourite of historical fiction, the un¬ 
happy Infante Don Carlos. 

In all three stories the author 
apparently wishes lo say .something 
about historical truth and artistic 
truth. For example, none of the char¬ 
acters is invented by Sefior Sender, 
but all are of course fictionally elab¬ 
orated, and some are fictional in 
origin. Don Quixote and Smtcho 
appear incongruously in the first epi¬ 
sode. Don Juan Tenorio provokes 
Teresa's righteous wrath in the 
second, and Lazaritlo dc Tonnes 
makes a momentary, pointless and 
chronologically impossible entrance 


in the third. One group* 
speculation of the Unumniuh 
about fiction and reality, taito 
not get to the surface io Mid¬ 
way. 

Added lo the mixture s« -'i 
fleeting and in part prophet p 
nounccnients about Spain, but to 
the simple “ black legend'' if 
Perhaps the reader is invittdtji 
tify Philip's evil with the cvS 
drove Sefior Sender hiiwli 3 
exile, but if so, only in passinj 
is a disappointing work from 5 ^ 
distinguished novelist. 


T,n Aiexanuf.R. Art■ Centres of 
' E World: Paris. 192pp. Michael 
lc*ph. 30s. 

71 , second volume in the "Art 
(hires" series confirms the good 
ihtiwtwion made by the first. Mr. - . 

iff has mingled in the art world l,r ®? at any period. 


the reign of Mtilip II. 


loses -his sense of wonder in the face 
of it. 

His view of things tends not so 
much to narrow and minimize the 
human condition as to show in nar¬ 
row circumstances Ihe depth of 
human feeling, the value of human 
life. 

Storia di Ada consists of two 
novcitas: the title story, which is 
about a crippled peasant girl who 
becomes postmistress in r small sea¬ 
side town ; and La maestro, which is 
about a schoolmistress in a mountain 
hamlet, immediately after the war. 
The first shows Signor Cassola at his 
densest and most intense: both show 
his sympathy for women as victims, 
at once passive and passionate. 
Human, life-at Its most concentrated is 
there: Signor.CassoU's must bonne 
of tile best cases, in modern prose,of 
seeing ‘‘ a world in a grain of sand ”. 


Most of the material is from St. 
Teresa’s writings. The first episode is 
a reconstruction of events mentioned 
in the Vida ; the second imagines the 
confrontation between Teresa and the 
Princess of Eboli, when the latter 
made her disastrous descent on the 
Pastrana convent, and cannot be far 
from the truth. The third piece, in 
contrast, tin fashionably proposes a 
wholly monstrous Philip II and a 
wholly idealized version of that 


GREAT DIVIDES 

Uwb Johnson : Two Views. Translated by Richard and Clara t 
183pp. Cape. 30s. 

The German edition of this novel 
was reviewed here on September 30, 

1965. Herr Johnson's third novel, it 
is -simpler in structure and stylo than 


of Paris ever since he went to live 
lire In 1932 and his guide to its 
jiinling*, sculpture and 300 tom- 
fEcial galleries has the valuable 
faultily of being^up to dale. Little 
(Kjpo his net. The huge Musde 
national d'Airl Moderne -is already 
Wining from a surfeit of donors. 
‘Jn the basement rooms'*, says the 
toi«rva!eur-en-chef p " we have 
fcuiy 1,000 paintings by RotinuH 

*K." 

ris is a natural Tor provid* 
ihe out-of-doors section, and 
author confidently conducts the 
from the Arc de Triomphe 
ted with the' names of 128 
and 660 generals) to the 
lilile garden of the Eglise 
iitOennain-des-frds where Pic- 
ifibute to Apollinaire ' was 
in 19S8. Illustrations In colour 
Mck-and-white total 132. 


Costume 

The lluxli livelyn History of Cos¬ 
tume. Illustrated by Faith Lvques 
with a commentary by Margaret 
Stavridi. 1st series: The Nineteenth 
Century, 2nd series: I6fl0-lty0. 
88 pp. Hugh Evelyn. t3 15s. each. 
Each volume contains'twenty colour 
plates with three or Lour figures and 
a short chapter of general fashion 
commentary, with :t glance at the 
social background, for each plate. 
The plates are derived from contem¬ 
porary illustrations, some easily 
recognizable, although thq sources are 
not given. They fail completely in 
their reproduction of the colour of 
Anyone tvho 
really cares’for visual truth should 
compare, for instance, Gains¬ 
borough’s Countess Howe with a 
figure in Plate XIV (2nd series) and 
Dcvis's Lady in a Park with a figure 
in Plate XI (2nd series!, and settle for 
a coloured postcard reproduction. 
Those who do not care about this will 
no doubt find (be books attractive. 


“The premise on which Ik- 
whole argument rests is that, when 
we leach history in schools, we are 
concerned not with a set of facts, but 
with introducing our pupils to a.par¬ 
ticular way of thinking." How the 
child acquires these pnVf'crs of 
thought is considered in some con¬ 
cluding chapters on the psychology 
iff history teaching, by Professor 
E. A. Peel, of the University of Bir¬ 
mingham. This is primarily u book 
fur touchers and those preparing to 
teach. 


Cantor, N. ft and Werthman. M.S. 
(Editors). The English Tradition. 
Vol. I: w 1714. 374pp. Vol. H: 
since 1714. 390pp. Collier-Mac- 
niillan. 35s. each. 

These two volumes, compiled in 
America, consist of selections from 
the work of leading modern English 
and American historians. From 
R. H. Hodgkin on King Alfred and 
David Douglas on the Conqueror, 
the extracts continue down lo our 
own time with passages front' Roy 
Harrod's life of Keynes and the 
American Samuel Beer's analysis of 
the structure of the Labour Party. 
The extracts, running to ten or 
twelve pages on the average, are 


chapiciv paying special atlcnliun to 
dramatic and descriptive poems, to 
metre, imagery and ihciuric.il devices, 
all viewed as mean-, at the pud's dis¬ 
posal for his " theme and si a lenient 
This “new" approach is welcome 
as giving fresh vitality lo old-e.siab- 
iislicd methods of Classical teaching: 
but the claim that “ no such book has 
yet been published " is untrue: M. G. 
Balmc and M. S. Warman's Aesri- 
nuindtt (reviewed in TLS on May 5, 
|966> is written on exactly the same 
lines, and, if smaller in settle, is much 
less eostlv. 


Clouctxley-Thompson. Professor ol 
Zoology at the University of Khar¬ 
toum mid Keeper of the Sudan 
Natural History Museum, is well 
briefed an Ihe subject of animal con¬ 
servation and he has combined with 
an erudite text some fascinating ex¬ 
tracts from books which shed much 
light on animal behaviour. The 
illustrations are excellent—both old 
ami new. 


Comity 

Charles 

Oxford 


Marine Science 


Bennett, IsonEL. The Fringe of the 
Sea. Photography by F. G. Myers 
and Keith Gillelt. 261pp. Angus 
and Robert sun. £3 IDs. 

This beautifully illustrated book 
deals with the marine invertebrates 
of the Australian coast; a seventh 
and final chapter presents an overall 
view of the living coral reef. 

Dr. Bennett’s work covers many 
aspects of the biology of these 
animals and is an excellent introduc¬ 
tion both for the intelligent; layman 
and for the student. 

The 179 photographs (chiefly ill 


Leopold, At. do. A Sand 
Almanac. Illustrated by 
W. Schwartz. 269pp. 

University press. £2 5s. 

A Sand County Almanac is a collec¬ 
tion of essnys written by A Ido Leo¬ 
pold and published in two volumes 
after the author's death, the first in 
1949 and the second under the title 
of Round River in 1953. Their re¬ 
appearance now in one volume is 
timely* since Aldo Leopold whs 
deeply concerned with Ihe conserva¬ 
tion of land and wild life in America. 
His ideas on this subject are original 
and exciting and his.love and respect 
for all natural life coupled with his 
meticulous powers of observation 
make these essays well worth rending. 


sufficient to give a taste of each Jus- monochrome, although a few are in 


gives a remarfcflbletwfa.^VM 
inflection, lo StendhalV'crjw 


turn ” theory. The tranship 
Richard and Clara Winston ml 


his other two. In sonic ways it is a professional job. whichcateto 
more frontal attack on his of the peculiar serpentine UK- 

. a i . • «._culUn V\' 


troubled theme. 'Ihe division 
of Germany and divisions in 
the thoughts and feelings of 
ordinary Germans arc presented here 
in the form of n love story, which 


of Herr Johnson’s sulto 
style. For no apparent wnA 
translators' names do not 
the title-page, but fwjjj 1 *. 
inside flap of the dusl-jacw* • 


kies add Memoirs 
loex. J. C. The Fnjtr yfr 
Phoenix House. 25s. • 
a book of childhood remini- 
d the English countryside 
ftnrs ago. Though of the same 
attacks the huthour and charm 
(UuneLee 
i contain 
accurate 


Firearms 

Taylerson, A. W. F. Revolving 
Arms. 144pp. Herbert Jenkins. £2. 

This book is the first of a new series 
of monographs on arms and armour 
by a publisher who has established a 
reputation for the production of well- 
illustrated ajad scholarly books on 
firearms. The author, whose previous 
work was devoted to a very small 
period (1865-88) in the history of the 
revolver, now presents a study of that 
fascinating arm from its beginnings 
in the sixteenth century up to the pre¬ 
sent day. His definition of the revol¬ 
ver, it should be noted, restricts him.lo 
tho *’■ mechanically-rotated revolving 
cylinder “ type so that the popular 
pepperbox '* and other revolving- 
barrel weapons are omitted. This 
nside, his book, with its mass of pat¬ 
ent information and numerous 


torian's thought and style, and the 
books could be useful in inducing 
students to explore more fully the 
original works. 


Fraser, Duncan. Montrose. 179pp. 

Montrose: Standard Press. 25s. 
Mr. Fraser begins his history of Ihe 
Scottish royal burgh with the geo¬ 
logist Hugh Mitchel] and his signi¬ 
ficant discovery of the fossil fish 
Acanthodes MltcheUi ; then by way 
of a cave filled with Stone Age bones 
and a Picttsh chapel on Inchbraoc 
island, his story leads on through 
centuries of warfare, piracy and 
religious strife to the ft morn Mar¬ 
quis of Montrose, born in the burgh 


colour) have been taken by Judge 
Myers and Keith Gillfitt and arc of 
superb quality. The index is com¬ 
prehensive but could have been 
arranged more realistically. 


Medals 
Hieronymussen, 


Paul. Orders, 
Medals and Decorations of Britain 
and Europe. Illustrated by Aage 


North, Sterling. The Raccoons In 
my Life. 192pp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 25s. 

Raccoons are Intelligent and friendly 
pets to have about, but not many 
people would buy a bouse because 
of its resident raccoon papulation. 
Sterling North and his family did 
—and were the -richer thereby. 
Raccoons come, are tamed and go 
again and tho Norths' fropt land 
back) doors remain eternally open 


Struwing.. 256pp. Blandford Press.. to th»m. Not only raccoons either, 


35s. 


Orders. Medals, a/td Decorations of 
Britain and Europe, originally 
published in Denmark, is beauti¬ 
fully illustrated by 450 photo¬ 
graphs , of orders, medals- and 

.. ,- - decoration, of twenty-eight Euro- 

or 1612. Among the treasures of : pean nations in eighty plates. There 
this historic town is Ihe library with are many supplementary Jipe draW- 
ils incunabula, of which the writer ings of Ihe decorations.oE these cdon- 
giveS an interesting account. It is a tries together with those of Albania, 
book which stands out from the run- the International Red Cross and the 
of-the-miU local histories both in its United Nations-which are not fea- 
style and content. . tured in the plalesr The plates are 

preceded by a useful general intr*o- 


foxes, otters, deer and soon, are 
made-welcome.- This is ad absorbing 
story of wild life tamed yet free, with 
some good-photographs, ■ 


:s Cider with -Rosie but pliQtogrnphs and line illustrations of Pannelt.. J", P. M. Old Southampton dilatory essay and followed ‘ by an t he heed for “ Jen 

in a good deal of close mechanisms, is indispensable lo the ■ Shores. 196pp. Newton Abbott: encyclopedia of orders which, gives ceeim m olav ’cn'tmno 

There are collector and student. David add Charles. £2. for each thfr date of institution, those the emotional life of 




Art and Architecture.— Peifr Collins; 
Changing Ideals in Modern Arch Hee¬ 
bie. 1750-/950. Faber and Faber. 2 lx. 
Charles Edward Gauss: The Aes¬ 
thetic Theories of French Artists. Joints 
Hopkins Press. 10s. 

Biography. -Edward Liwif: Louis 
Agassiz: A Life In Science. University 
of Chicago Press. 21s. 

Biology.— Alan Burgess : Micro- 
Organism In the Soil. Hutchinson 
University Library. >. 10s. 6 d. James 
F. Riles : Introducing Biology. Pelican. 
4s. 6 d. 

Drama.-—J oseph Wood Krutch : 

"Modernism" hi Modern Drama. 
Cornell University Press. 12s. Henrik 
Ibsen: Hedda Gabler. Brand. Trans- 
. luted by Michael Meyer. Methuen. 

■ 6 s. 6 d. each. Terence : Phormlo and 
Other Plays, Translated and intro¬ 
duced by Betty Radice. Penguin. 5s. 
Economics.— William J. Barber': A 
.History of Economic Thought. Pelican. 
5s. A Penguin Survey: Business and 
Industry 1967. Edited by Andrew 
Robertson. Penguin. 8 s. 6 d. 

Education.-M. V. C. Jeffreys : John 
Locke: Prophet .of Common Sense. 
Methuen.. 12s. 6 d, 

Fiction,—S herwood Anderson: Windy 
McPherson's Son,. Introduction by 
. • Wright' Morris. University of Chicago 
Press. ^ 17s. Elizabeth Bowen: 
The. House In Paris. Sphere Books. 

; 4s. JOHN Buchan: 77«r Free Fishers. 
. Four. Square. 5s; , H. H. Kirst: 

. What Bccaitti of Gunner Asch. Trans- 
• . latcd by J, Maxwell Browruohn, 
The Return of Guntter Ascii. Translated 

■ Brothers, fn Ariits. 
•.'Translated' by J.'.'Maxwell Brownjohn. 

i-Foninna. 5s. each. Henry B. Fuller: 
; With the Procession. Introduction by 
Mark Harris. University of Chicago 
, Press. 14s. Ring Lardner i Gullible's 
Travels, Etc. Introduction by Josephine 
Universl ty of Chicago Press. 14s. 
!, Alexis LykIard : Zones. Panther. 6 s. 
..Elizabeth, Taylor: A Wreath of 
i Roses. Penguin. 4s. 6 d, B. Traven: 

■ The. Death Ship. Sphere Books. 

iJ°« N Wain : Strike the Father 
. Dead. Penguin. 5s. David WalPeb : 

: Bags W Swank. Pfeiiguin. 4 s. 6 d. 
H. G. Wells ; The. New MachiaeelU. 
.Penguin.- fe. ; EmU Zola: Vie Kill. 

■ Translated by A, Telxeirp dc Matios. 

■ r.Atrow Books; 5 s, , 

Ueogrnphi;.— Roper^inshull: Regional 


RECENT SELECTED PAPERBACKS 

University 


Geography. I luichiuson 
Library. 10s. 6 d. 

History.—H erheht 1-. Bolton: H’mAt 
Horham or American History. Univer¬ 
sity of Notre Dome Press. 17s. (.1. M. 
Tki vi [.VAN: English Small History. 

Pelicun. IBs. 6(1. 

Eitcnitureiinil Literary Criticism. Sim r 
Commaoi k The Piles of /( ti/mx. 
Indiuim University Press. 22s. 6 u. 
Tom F. Drivi-r : The Sense of History 
fri Greek and Slwkespearcuu Drama. 

• Columbia -University- ■ Press, *. 16s. 
Una Ellis-Ffkmor ‘.The Irish Dramatic 
Movement, University Paperbacks. 16s. 
Georoe H. Ford arid Laubiat Lane, 
Jr. (Editors): The Dickens Critics. 
Cornel! University Press. 20s. J. B. 
Leisuman : The Monarch of Wit. 
Hutchinson University Library. 13s. 6 d. 
Sheldon Sachs : Fiction and the Shape 
of Belief. University of California 
Press. 15s. G. G. Se dcf. wick : Of 
Irony: Especially In Drama. Toronto 
University Press, 14s. Marc Slonim : 
Soviet Russian Literature: Writers and 
Problems, >1917-1967. Galaxy Books. 
15s. Paul West: The Modern Novel. 
Volume I: England and France. Volume 
II: The United States and Other 
Countries. Hutchinson University 

' Library. 10s. 6 d. each. 

Philosophy.— Maurice MAtfDCLnAUM: 

; Philosophy, Science and Sense Percep¬ 
tion. Johns Hopkins Press. 20s. David 
■ MtTCHEU,; An Introduction w Logic. 
Hutchinson University Library. 10s 6 d. 
Politics and Political Theory.—A ndrew 
W. Cordibr and Wilder Foote 
(E ditors): The Quest for Peace, The 
JOag Ham mar skid Id Memorial Lccl- 
. urCs. Columbia: University -Prtss: 1 ^ I s. 

• Engels •. Selected Writings. ' Edited 
and introduced by W .' 1 O. Hender¬ 
son. ' Pelican. 7s. 6 d. Harold 
F. Gosnell: Negro Politicians. 
Introduction by James Q. 

, Wilson. Phoenix Books. 2Is. 

Roger Hllsman and Robert 

C. Good (Editors); Foreign Policy 
In the Sl.tlies’. The Issues and 
the I imminent s. Essnys in Honor of 
Arnold Wolfers. Johns Hopkins 
Press. 20s. Fred Charles IklI! : How 
Nations Negotiate. Praeger Papcrtxicks. 
. -JSs, Milton R. Konvitz : A Century 
of Civil Rights ;• With a 'Study of 
State Luw Against Discrimination by 
Theodore Leskes. Columbia-Univer¬ 
sity Press. 16s. John Wilson Lewis: 
Leadership in Communist Chirm. Cornell 


Unlvemly Press. 

Hair mid „****£ } 
University Prc«- J 
V., Rol'Kki:: L 

licity : Dilemmas o) 
Johns Hopkins 

Yiifc University 

M. ScHLWilNU 
Vietnam mid 
1941-1966. With 

ll,c author. SphereBo^^i 

Howard TafT : The 

Powers. Colu A nlb ,v IL S: ^ 
14s. David A. Witsw^ 

Thailand. Cornell 

Psycliologv’.^oFLARO^c, 

cal Needs and Cgfa 
D. van Nosirand. 

Mildum (Editor), wgj 
Thought. D. van 
Edwin P. Holunoe« ; ^ fl r 
Hunt (EditoiJ). ^ 
lives In Social ^■ prf rW 
University Pr S?‘,, cd 
Moustakas: 


. 11 ®«ual descriptidns and one , . , 
ifij^ticnlarly graphic of a stoat Gnrucnlnfe . 

“Tbering a vole. , The cnsual Weiiteiiead, Stanley B. Basic Gar- 
7,.be confused by '• denhig. 280pp. Dei^t. 35s. 
^Horgolleh country words, Mr. Whitehead’s . book is one 
^snd^oo^overwnttcti pas- 0 { H minibci* of recent hooks 

that set out to give the novice 
funduinenlnl^ Instruction about overy 
aspect of gardening he is likely lo be 
interested In,: from rock find water 
gardens to the cultivation' of vege- 

bushes. 


JjM. there |j a good deal to 
-The book is written for 
'and not a specialist midi- 


^WTHoljY-. Gibbs and 


a war correspon-. 


t.(3ibbvfound himself 
“’sort-of war.- Tt-Was 
iwAtf-S J l? nd makc-heHeve. 

^afe ex P erien «?*'P« 1 

::UMfira2W-' now published 
i writes-os if he 


tir. ; 1’fl9pp. Peter Daw- J ,l ! ,le * 'ff? fruit . tl ^ s “ n j! bu f 
1 • : • ■■ r . It }& sensible, succinct, and attempts no 

“ purple passages:, most novices would 
certainly ling it useful. In regard to 
the plants recpniniended. jone 
warnings'/ - should ■ bdgntoi ' 
bibaatlful m]4 rl&aemti' 
mum, which 1 turns up’in 
every five oc ten years 


The author, who died while this book 
was io the press, was for. thirty years 
.Bngincer to the .Southampton Har¬ 
bour Board, and these studies range 
over 200 years’ history of an area ho 
thus knew intimately—the strip of 
coast bordering Southampton Water 
and Its rivers. The dooktand and 
ghost railways, tide mills, maritime 
flying, and accounts 6 f some remark¬ 
able. persohallties' are among the 
topics chosen. 


to whom it-may be given. Its classes, 
and whether or not it is returnable 
on the death of the holder. One could 
scarcely imagine a belter general 
guide than this in so comparatively 
small a volume. 


Journalism 

§i 


Medicine 

Gome?, Jpan. . Dictionary of Symp¬ 
toms. 383pp. Arundel: Centaur 
•press. £2 ‘ 

Much sound common sense is to be 
found in this ** dictionary ”, though 
encyclopedia would be a more accUr- 


Psychology 

Blatz, W. E. Hunyan Security: Some 
Reflections. 131pp. University of- 
Londop Press. 25s, 

The author of this book was for’ 
many yfcars Director of the Institute 
of Child Study at the University oi 
Toronto. Here- he was mainly con¬ 
cerned with the problems of disturbed 
children, and drew special atteotibn 
‘ security ’’ .which 
Important n part 
fe of young—and ' 
not so young—children. His reflec¬ 
tions on these matters are embodied 
in the present book, but unfortu¬ 
nately the theoretical treatment is so 
weak as to bo virtually valueless/ 
None the less, the late Professor 
Blatz's long'experience of work .with 
children, and the enthusiasm he gen¬ 
erated, canrtot be lightly dismissed 
"Hjs book will be of. Interest to many 
who nuty have to do with the cate and 
management of disturbed children. ■ 


Hampton, Max (Editor). Abnormal 
^cfioldgf. 332pp. Penguiq. fis. fid. 


prnc- ; ., ;> . 

du?t : Tys -v^orUltijj -of fieadiulgs, is ; divided 
frdin .into four, parrs, Tile fi^t deals'with' 
certain' ojgsjtlcaj . descriptions of 





T 
. !»' 


, i'l- 


■ ;) 


i* ; 


(A, 




.IVd'MAustraUan. elght^n to^ttw , .. 

oL c; /°Jb Bull, -'puncltSa;''-noftt r - w. Mr. unnaturally beart 'ithe' imprinf of psychiatric;iyndrbmes, such as that 
Bloikte’? words; ^arid-raised belly' being basi larr’- --- -- - 


years ; in ttge^'it not 

rt ':the'imprinf of „ . . . 

largely oa pprsonal-ex- of Sir’' Wtlhahr Gilll ;on anofexi- 
-- nervosa-and Krhepeltq on, dementia 
treh pi*a^oxi r . .- The second - consider^ 
<’briefly some experiments In relation 
to abnormal psychology, such ■ 
Jung's early studies in word nssocia* 

Photographer h . av ® reactl jw tne conciu- CO nnected with it and recalls some i l more efficient means-should be found hqn, 1 The third brings together 

p. .tesUe.prewjn 35s s an La^yrotma laxa (syn. of ibe scandals it unearthed. to help the>teader,to find the Section .three papers, on, psychopathology 

Boval ii^T Sir an fi Zepliyranthes.candid^ .• / . ' ! be is Setting. . from, th.e Pavlovian viewpoinn.ariS 

tebfofirilli.f are only, ^ustworthy. in very v’qrm Llbrarlanshlp ; - t the flhal par.t four papers on “clas- 

tawHJ JSK. a gardens indeed. " • imm? RiisAiwriL' South Natural Htstorv • deal psycbodydaiUlcs^ - i.e;. Hie 




itb it and recalls some 1 ! more 



trend. 249 
Hormopes and 
Nostrand. 24*. 

Sdence.-Pengni'i 
Physical Sde. n ^. s n 
VriWry. ftnguln 

SSwS#'- 

List. of pub I lshers 80 hifb 
Arrow ^ 

University Pre* -Uulf*?? 
Hopkins Pf«V 
Carolina 
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BSS^'iSiSS^S*?' A l J? 5 American 'History. ,-B 
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I'TaVlor. Lorce Elizabeth.. South ; ^iijtural HUtory' 
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.Sir,-- A inimher- -probuNy c\cii ;> 
iii.tiuriiy nfyoiii correipointenu on tin.* 
SLil»jcci of t-opyrishi cherish wig i tut I 
con\iduM>\ :ih«n)i ihc n.ilurv cl copy¬ 
right and sire unaware of (lie difference 
belwceii enpy right and market rights. 

The object of copyright hiw fl quote 
the Mandard legal authority, Copiiiftrr 
dc Skoiic Jiiitn-y <>it Copyrfaltti ** is ta pro¬ 
tect the writer ami -trust from the unlaw¬ 
ful reproduction of hi*, material ” The 
errors of your correspondents stem from 
o belief that authors arc wrong to assume 
that the copyright in honk* they have 
written is—of all things J— theirs. it 
seems tli.it it really belongs—or ought to 
belong to readers. An American 
author who i*. so hold as to arrange with 
ail American publisher to supply the 
United Stales market with his book while 
reserving tlu* British market rights for 
negoiialiun with a British publisher ta 
thing which may take time to achieve or 
may nut he achieved at all> is behaving, 
according to several of your correspon¬ 
dents. in a way which the governments 
of the world, when revising their respec¬ 
tive laws of copyright. should stop. But 
ncithei national laws ot copyright nor 
international copyright conventions en¬ 
force market rights. The American pub¬ 
lisher instanced above was licensed to 
sell his edition only in the American 
market. IT lie sold copies outside that 
market lie would be in breach of his 
agreement with the author, and liable to 
be sued on that ground. 

Readers, however, are not in contrac¬ 
tual relations with the authors they wish 
to read and are free to get a friend, in 
the United Slates to buy and majl to 
them a copy of an American edition 
or to get one oE the specialist export 
booksellers there to do so for them. 
This is troublesome; and when a British 
publisher publishes a British edition 
they are saved (he trouble. Bui thin 
cannot happen with every title. There 
are loo ninny. The common cry is that 
British publishers bring out too many 
new books (about 28,000 last year): 
but as American publishers bring out 
just as many--to sny nothing of French. 
German. Italian. Spanish, Dutch, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and other 
foreign publishers who wish lo have as 
imply us possible of their books Irrnis- 
In led into Hnulisli—it would seem that 
’ British publishers may reasonably be 
permitted to exercise some choice in the 
books upon which they decide la invest 
their money. And the despised British 
publishers cun »t least claim that they 
publish far more American books than 
American publishers issue of the pro¬ 
ducts nl British uulhorship. 

.As one of your correspondents, Mr. 

Sir,—In your issue of July 6, you 
described the letter trom the Secretary 
• of iho Publishers AsSaciatiou as " im¬ 
portant". Tb at least one of us who is 
• publishing in a developing country it is 
. patronising—lo a degree which causes 
embarrassment-. : • ' • . _ 


Hob Cobbing (July 201. elates |h:il lie 
" knew-. Americans win* arc equally 
frustrated in their desire in obtain Bri¬ 
tish titles ”, it N worth mentioning that 
while both the British and the American 
copyright laws v.spressiv permit the im¬ 
portation of copyright books under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, among them ’ for 
personal use and not. for sale, provided 
not more than one copy be imported at 
one time American I aw goes into more 
specific detail than British oil (lie point. 
Mr. Cobhing’s American friends are 
frustrated only by ignorance of their 
own legal rights. 

flw most remaikubic proposition of 
all those put forward by your corre¬ 
spondents is that of Mr. Neville March 
Himninis (inly 20i. He thinks that 
“ the law of copyright is a factor in the 
restriction of tree speech". The law ©t 
copyright is concerned with the control, 
hy ilie speaker, of the reproduction or 
copying of what he luis said: not wit’ll 
the freedom In speak. The present re¬ 
strictions on freedom of speech in Rho¬ 
desia. for instance, have not in any way 
affected, or been alicctcd by, the law of 
copyright. 

May 1. in conclusion, put forward 
an analogy which I hope will be help¬ 
ful uttd not seem too frivolous. If I 
wished to bay a genuine Turkish fez, 
which for some reuson l considered a 
superior form of hat (o the - English 
bowler, I suspect 1 should experience 
difficulty in getting one of satisfactory 
colour and fit. I have no doubt the 
thing could b? done, though probably 
not without a good deal of troublesome 
enquiry and correspondence and pos¬ 
sibly also the payment of import duty. 
But I should not on that account think 
myself the victim of a conspiracy by 
British hatters Lo impose a hat “ censor¬ 
ship" upon me. I should make the 
surely obvious assumption that loo few 
men in this country shared my passion 
for the fez to warrant British hatters 
keeping a range of this headdress in 
stock. Of course the British hatters 
might be wrong. But hatters are 
businessmen: because ihey do not 
think my fancy is sufficiently wide¬ 
spread lo justify the production of 
a. British fez. it would be ridiculous of 
me to allege (us docs, in parallel circum¬ 
stances, one of your correspondents on 
copyright) that they were " withhold¬ 
ing " the Ce7. from me. Tlwy would 
merely be obliging me to apply to 
Turkey for the one 1 want. And—they 
being in the hat trade as I am not— 
1 would be Willing lo allow (bat they 
might be right, 

h ALAN WHITE, 
Chairman. 

Methuen and Co. Lid. 
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Sir,—In your issue of July 6, you writes of developing countries he is in 
described the letter from the Secretary fact referring to African countries land 
of iho Publishers AsSaciatiou as " im- if this is the case, why is he not more 
porladt' Tb at least one of us who is specific ?). Some British publishers hnve 
publishing in a developing country it is been established in-Africa for thirty 
patronising—lo a degree which causes years or more. Besides selling textbooks 
embarrassment-. : they have, according lb Mr. Barker, been 

■ The leading article in 'your- issue of ' training : local authors and publishers. 
Juno 29'dealt Yory fully with the copy- .Why then are East and West Africa still 
right problem, and in particular drew so' dependent upon books produced by 
attention Iq that pari of the Protocol outsiders? Has it never occurred to Mr. 
regarding wholesale reproduction for Barker that it is not only the Protocol 
educational purposes. This point docs attached to the Convention which could 

r . ■■ _ • * i...i i. _ i_ .i _. 1 . !... .... .„u. 


hKye serious implications, but to a criti¬ 
cal eye‘Mr. Burkef himself appears lo. 
be continuing the emotional atmosphere 
of .which he complains in Stockholm, 
and .in Ids present letter he. is tending 
to overstate! his cnVe aiul (Jills lo weaken 

.- (t. ' ; • ,l --I ■* • 

His argument niiis thus: if the Proto¬ 
col is.'atfded to ihe Copyright Conyen- 
f Tioh thcie/devtldplng countries me head* 
' ing for" dlsasifcfdepriving themselves 


outsiders ? Has it never occurred to Mr. 
Barker that it is not only the Protocol 
attached to the Convention which could 
-hamper the growth of. indigenous pub¬ 
lishing and writing ? . The continuing 
domination . of foreign publishers and 
writers could also-.have tno same effect. ‘ 
>•- ! H Tlie developed world .msty well owe 
the developing world & living." That is 
lri|6, Btit what Mr. Barker is also say¬ 
ing 1 is that tlie developing world owes 
the developed world a living—to the 
extent of £IOm- : per annum—and that Is 
nonsense. , , 

If Bru'Ub pqbllsfiers lose these former 


. - "= qf ihfl lnspirilkibn of their native writ- naruun PWpaen tow tnese former 
efj"’and preventing •" thp growth of- a markets in the developing 

riniioiikl inubliihiiiB industrv Worse, countnes, It.'wil be only partly because . 

-BrillS of thf.Prowpl.- n wifi bi Aieay.ta-,: 


1 1i*iher5 or- to • p^UlsIiaho'-vyor! 


ally £lOm'' caus e they have not baeri able ib adapt; 
dobed for themselves to changing local-clrcum r 
u. etneris-’ 1 - s, 8iice$: they wi(l jinvc.commissioned 
s and-nub-i' l °° .authors; .published: tqo ' 

rks of Uieit ff’Yf tfanslalibns,in the. local languages; 


A CAREER IN COMPUTERS 

ILniNIC'xl 1-NHiKM MH»N 
ASSISTANT 

HIM UmiiJ K'tiud-'iu Llmiud nt-liiifc 
a MltltAKIVN i<* .iv»l\i hi Hiu rit.il-'H'i- 
in# xpcr.iimiK .if ilu- 1i\hii1..ii lnt-’iiin- 
(i*ui icmiu. lu| Win.if .Mrtci. W.l. 

|.t lltlp IV.|ll |llL Xl'i.'C.I--II. .-.l>«Mlv^Ill'll 

al'il cni.il.-iinliiD --I Ixinkh rtp | .' , i* aikl 
arik-Jf- In (ht tlclil t<f Jnl.i |)Iimm!iii| h(1.I 
Ii* appl!..ml .iiu i<> xcIviK-L .uni InJiisny 

Oil- Inful i'I j i I.iP fv-nirc li.iv nil HIM 
Dt-Lunii-ni \VittUiv .->}-> cm .iiul ihuic will 
tu- artipTk- i>np«riimli) >« ii'sm In the 
linn riiii , m:it Inn u( nun nnJ inicrusilim 
nmnti’i in iln- DclU -if iiirnrnuilon hitnJ- 
lin? AnnHi-mi.' "HI K- cxni.-t.u-d u- show 
Ihc nucov.ir, □pillmk- nnJ i-mhu-Auuu l-ir 
wurl. In ii i.i|i'J]v expimdlnu ichniL'iil 
cnilitininctit. :mii iht- imm will ln:cic.xi .1 
|K»"ii hciwecn Hie ixu »*( lu and ;■< 
u-Uhuiu m ii.niiin.- ii iMcktfrtuiml In x>.>in- 
nliter Jam |irn,o..irv. 


AnpInAoia sliuiild liaiv h.d nr.K-do.il 
rjial.nuinn uxpfr'Cikc. mcUr.ifli In j 
uvlinuiil llhrurt. Mli’liiuiin <|iiujldw-Ai(• nua 
arc x mmd " O “ hvctx liulndinii innihe- 
mJlM.. l ull fr.ilmuu in the um: and "ix\xtr. 
CalI»n til I KM 1 1 . 111 I*r.., uvrinu ,umpnu-in 
will lu uIil-ii 

Plcaxc write. iiailnR a tic. edmailnn and 
nrcviL-ux cxpcncncc i» Mr- K. E. T. 
Donncr. Mjiruncr. riclmival In for main mi 
#?7Kpc£L i,,c “tsive ad Jr csx. qiMilna ret 

% Cj ■\« T»S 1 260. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARKING 

ASSISTANT BRANCH LIBRARIANS 
Xacuncli* nisi fur ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS—Salary. Ap Crude 1 J. 

prclcrcnce will he mven m annhennu 
wno have ahialned Pun 1 of ihc PmCwi. 
ktoiwl Lxamlnuilnn t>r ihc I ihrary Asxo- 
euUon, or pururif ihe former Rmmruilon 
txanilnmfon. 

Hour pr dmj. . 11 . 1,1 hnurx per week. 
Anplleuikui f„rnis muy tu- omaiiiud 
rrom ihe tk-ruuBh Llhrnnun, Valence 
Houw, fletomrec Avenue. Dadnihmii, 

EtXCX. 

CIprIiin dme. Will Aurihi. |%7. bui 
the RormiRli l.lKrwdan will conxulct nuntl- 
cmImm arrfvjnji aln;r ihk Jun- from cnnJI- 
u.Uu who hove been on holiday. 


LIBRARIAN 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 

Applications are Invited for the post which Is 
located on the Hams Hall Power Sutton'site, Nr. ' 
Cpjeshlll, Warwickshire. 

The duties of the post, besides classifying^ storing 
,and Issuing scientific- information, Include literature' 
searches, scanning engineering reports for'features 
of research and dftvelop'mont Interest and handling 
of enquiries, There will'also be scope for develop¬ 
ing the present service to meet the expanding 
needs of the department. 

Applicants should be graduates and possoss an 
appropriate librarian's qualification. 

Salary range £[ ( I55-£MI5 


ASSISI AN| I.IRRARIAN 

Al'PI ir.\l|i»N'x .iu iHxil- .I It,<iu fii.iiui.tl 
I il'Hiit.iu. I,-I III, Pi It I .,1 \SSIM.\NI I 111- 
R.Mtl.XN .ii ilil- Noii-K-.1-1. Dil.il •'■•Hill.- I.»r .m-i 

•<IH) Mini,UK N.ll.il> Si'.il. \ I' lllll.VllUitl.il' 

{>.1 .111 111, 111 

finilu, il.i.iil-- in.,, lx ,< iii-iii ilu imil.i 

tiiliu-J. h> u Ii,, i|i I, lit ■ - --I . 1111 < I iv :■ 11- - 1 ■ ill,my III- 
li.mli's mill . 1 -l\lI- ,v' t’l l-.v.' l-l-'ii'. ^Ii,mill Pi 
.IlI'lllllUxI .11 M*. ,11 |-.«..ll-I- III,- I'lllli Iji.il I 1ml - 

|k-% fk-ll, Ui; ||| 1 llll.ill.-li I'llliHI .''ll,, I I'll,,ill). 

' ATHENAEUM 

Hi ... \SSIS I XN I I NIK \l<l \ N Pit- 

tLii-iitt- xt -Ii Ih- ilixx" i«- -i-i'Ii.ihi-. v. ii Ii |ii.\l.-i'¬ 
ll III .ir\ t-xn.-nnlti- .il-lt i.- -It-i-lili-e I-- the I il'- 
i.in.iii i,i ..ll ii.tuii -lull > -i .i i-iit.iit* llpr.iix 
MiUlU wit | t|l( .-ii |it*i ,u |-.»»» S.tl.tiv U|x It, LMHI 
iUb-.irJIiiv ii, tx|>.ii-..nt' m-i ,|ii.ilillk..tiiiin,. «lMi 
lit-t- luil'.-lltx ,i ii> I li-.ix .m-i tli'i't wt-rt'% -in Hun I 
llt-llj.i, 

Ktilim-.tl IlimxiO A.SNISI \NT Ixplmi 
t-x-eiui.il .mil ..-in. l-l'f.iit cxix.-iifiitt- ilf.ir.il'liv 
.Sjl.iit up I,, li-- 1 ' .itt-«i,liiw t<- i\|‘iiici>M- iimi 
(l'i-iii(lf-ii.tiiiv tvlili lie, iniitlu, .inti im, .mil 
iliit-t- iiuVi', mttiH.tl 

Xlinlv Ilu- ,Si-t r i i,n x. Iht- Villeineiiui. I'.itl 
M.il l. .S W I 

UNIVERSITY OE HRAlilORD 

•• APPI.ICAI IONS *nc mxiird U*r ihr 
ftilKu'iuy i'i is IS ■ 

UI ASSISI \Nl I IRK -Mil AN. Inun 

1-kl Ikwbec, HI m'HII ill p,ix\il'lf 

lhere.tlu-i. it- he u->|i,iik||'Iv ih ilu- llu.nl 
t,l AvuiiiKii- -iK St-tihin I nr .ill ui-ilk In- 
xoIxuU in the kiiuLiiiu nl ilie I'nlxvixiix 
Library. excliiJino peri.'Jk-ulx :inJ hluU- 
liia fanxIiJuits .litmill li.«n- p.xsxctl Hie 
L.A. UeeiMr-trUi" nr l*.n! II I xuniln.itU-u 
A Jeurrt- "HI be :ip jUJiiI--H.iI lec.ull- 
mcnJatiuii. 

.S.ilury tin ilu- Sc.,It- inr Avnii-im l.ihrn- 
rlan 1. iKh.i in tl.Mf) tier nnnum Initial 
salury aa-ord-im ,|h:i linenllt-n-t .mil ex¬ 
perience. The p.'ti !< xtipcrniininil'lc. 

»l*i ASSISTANl IIRKAUIAN. 1rt>m 
liu January, iwsk. mil Lilly for work as 
n Cuiuhiuiicr. .mil cvenimilly (t,r iKiriaci- 

[ i.ulun in ihe MiWrii xpcci.il'./.tifon >cheme. 
nvulvlnn liihllnDr.iphlk.al work and work 
with reailcix in mlUiuon li» t-iiialnuiilnu. 
CanillJutes should hJve a ui»<J tumouri 
dearer- and u tirk.fctvtiii.ii iiunllfluoilpn 
in Ill'rHrlunsliin. A >petiul inivii-xt in ihc 
I ife -S.'lum.i> vihiiIJ he p.uiuulnrly tvaclul. 
.Salary Will he on ihe tt-.ilt li-i AhtiMiiiil 
llhrnnun I). LI. 10 ' u> fl.'W than to 
12,2711 il-.S S ll.i, imil.tl Mil-irx utt.irJ- 
inp lu uualincuilt-nx nmj experience 
Kcm.-vul nllotv.meei. up U> 11 .Mi. may 
l*c mid hi- the L'njicrxiiy in curiain clr- 
cum.srani.-c>. 

run her liar ri.nl jrt and npnlkdiinn 
fornix, whik.li niiiiii he reiurncd by TIM 
Aiuiiui, I«ri7. ninv tv nhinincd fiom ihe 
Rcui*>r.ir, Unix emit) of ll rad ford, Brad¬ 
ford 7. 



Apply ’In writing, quoting 
vacancy numbor D827/67MR* 
apd giving details of age, edu¬ 
cation and experience, to the 
Personnel Manager, Central 
Electricity Generating Board, 
Regional Headquarters, 
Haslucks.Green Road, Shirley, 
Solihull, Warwickshire, by 
25th August,' 1967. ' ;v ''J 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 
MIDLANDS REGION 



■ : o ; because,he assumes .|hu| these idey^iopr 


, K E’^ BRA M M A M. : : V: 


til, (ffanufaclufors of, ethical : phaiiiiaceulicals, 
‘ frefclorce iVanslalofSi' resident in the United 


librarians 

, \WI(« 

VI' III 11.2X1 'k. i|% m 7 , 

lu-iii.iphL.il litruiiinni p “■ ^isSHiv,- 

Alt >1111.1 l Ilia Mm 1 

l*-i. Mjiliiti. ' . AP.- Ml ||j 

LJi . I -million, of schk, , 


■nniii i,f t| ii 1 -ip'Kx ej it, 

•'iiulier ,|imil, hu. ^ uhClh . , j 


■itiui t»t t Ilf I«k„ ref.Ktv .lo H|TY"?,1 
I.tfl.v»«. I xwm> unico. Wjlie, sU^- 1 
K-jiccUmJ h , nn'iSfyjJ 


COUNTY BO'ROUghIT 
WOLVERHAMPTON 

fcUUCATUiN CdMMmfr 
w r >i \ i kHampton imffir,,, 

.. iRi-mlvtfilfcn»iii 


„ .... .■'irt'iUNlMfcKr iff LQHuitx 

'll -\l I I II A r 11 INS hiv ImfikJ (iMfjyk. 
_ yx-'x i-i ttxnitii f..i jppr.iwinaif2" 

liiiii.ilh ilk- work «lll Imokt ike *u 
mill yiuini'I iih -I II new loll* foo‘2 
lint ilu- xlklt billet-||i,n. ^ 

An hiH-reM In imd kOMfcdc f | o-u 
Am. uml x-xp.-iknec a» a vrfltielfc,™,,, 
be mi aJviiiiujte. 4 

I ll'iarlaiit -*hL of lulliy USuili'o 
“ nun in. Lund Males wliuHrcIulfilifaJda-y 
lured Llbrurlans muy r>Dccl inlieiWkM 
hluher flan of ihc ulai) uik; h if' 
1.1.41? per annum. 

Pm I her dulalh anil 'appUnokJ l,;| n ty 
uadecxlBAvd (xiuniptd ’-uwd 
relumed wiihln 14 duyi e( mt »le-.?i 
Tliu Aulns I’rlncinal. Coll.-|c <4 *-.% i-a 
L' luic. L lehileld Sue ci, W oknhUf.-. 

C'lTY OF CANiattP 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

APPi.lfA fIONS an.- Invfted b-iO, • 
MbruHuns r»r TWO POSTS Of A5U5TW1 
RAH IAN. Salary wldiln Gndi U Ilu 
AK20 in il.4J) unlnlmiun il.M In (r. 
Llliriirlniisi. 

HniisIrtK HeetiinmodaiK-n *111 l« i'it‘ ! 
neceuury: mnruuiRe ludlWo Lu bwrb 
Kenmvul i-\putw> up Id UK 
Apnlleuik'ni »lih dviulb uf onlkui 
experlu-nec -ami iht- numci el wo rdtrej 
reach ihe fill I Ihrurian. WMW UMf,- 
■Si reel. funitnnuy. run l»ie» iiu> Ji« * 
IYh7. 

J. RltVI.f. Town Clerk. VlunkiedI-.1 
Dane John. Cuniubnry. ' 

NORTH RiptNO j 
COUNTY COUNCIL ’ 
COUNTY LIBRARY: ■ 
Re-advert "'j 
Libiviriuiu of enterprise 
ns well as if lifting Tor 
covmiry. are invlica to 
posts in the North Riding.J- j 

1. CHILDREN'S AND . 
SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN 

ico-OrdiiiHling mi JW 
people throughaui 

2, pRANCH LIBRARIAN. 

LOFTUS " ' ... 

lone or .three mpfM* 
in fin C leveland Dhna 
CumlWaic's Tor post 1.ff 
Chuiteied Ubmnans, wiw) 
experience; snlary AP ' 1 ^ 
£1.665, with car nHowaiut- 
post 2 application* 

ffiCK'MUSA-** 
£1.220. ' "■ 
i-OiiBluB •fawjSjS.. 

with removal expop**"" 
in iipprovcU cnscs., .- 
' forms and lurtlicr Pi> rl ' Cl 

,hu c.i„iuy 

School Lane, Northnllerton, 
--shfnT" 

Clerk of the Com®*, 


LUBRAtt* A NS 

| T it EAffTERN REGIONAL 
MU iirrARY SYSTEM 

.«kt\niS required. , »il.nv 

JUNIOR nc i' qiuIIIIl. 1 ilonx. ±'l*5 !;• l«<-0 

li«l» Un9on WeifllMina. Hw0«» 

gLt ffie,fwu»- _ d arp „ c;ulons nirccinr. 

SSL' fr'ki'js:’ ii!5™ 

SSTidBeshire and isi.e 01- 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

rHAur 

win be r«pun»lbl« for die xuper- 
ITita HWtauMifn l.endlnu Llhrmy and 
afLiUnrin im Proem i.turiecnl .md fur 
“SuwbrTnch library xenlcex In "'c Ijiruer 
ihiBiy in drive Ii ewenil.il und BUIltjI 
aim M-rfenee will he an advaninue. 

•AltStaSun m« olnoh'cd irom ihe 

(llthcr, Nitre Hull. LSnil-iidae, 

SwTnpflMiloni. tnm mw. IwnwiUn of 

tS, fEriMlMb experience, proem fMi 
Si Ud ihc nitfflfj ind adurewc) or ixx,, 
Krtom relcrence may he mane, should tv 
h SU AnSiUl. Ilk.'?; --- 

IMPURGH COLLEGE Ol : ART 

PRINCIPAL LIBRAR LAN 

i^.cwn ire invlicii foim Charicicd 
livISlor the new |W« of I'rinelpjl Uhrurlan 
HiubToa-a w e or fl.w? ■«> X2.0S?. 
ikUnry k on ihe ihrwhntd nf exivnslxo 
M Invoking iCOrt-wUnitan of exixilnR 
ul icfi&kin of ihc preieni svmciii dI 
-. CundldMe* >* 11101.1 bo widely 
and qualified icademit-.illy and pro- 
. ume know,'edge of Hk history ol 
. he in admiaie. 

_r htomuiUm ind appllcjilon form* may 

dulned (him ihc Se.-r.yaiy and Treasurer, 
nfb Cottra; of An. LiuilMon Plate, Kjlu- 
J, u whom compleicd form* slmuid be 
1 m m a bs gWM c. ___ 

GUILDHALL1.TBRARV . - 
APPIICAriflNS ire invited fur ihc 
kiUeuliu POSTS:— 

, ill KEEPER (Printed Books). Salary 
kilt C2.270 to £2.710. 

Ill RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ ASSIST¬ 
ANT KEEPER. Salary Scale £9JD to 
tUV. with 1 bftr al iT.630. 
til ASSISTANT CATALOGUER. 

Siluy Scale OJO lo £1.750. 

Smdv poiil In sii cases 10 depend on 
Ue im) qiulifL-ailons. The i»Mirulnii 
: tf.i detxcc. wQl be coiwidued an advao- 
IUi 

AuDnsis for (I) should have cxncrl- 
me of refer cnee or research library 
ni pudcuUtly In ihe historical Add. 
lupxwn appolmcd would he ex peeled 
utmuloi UmieK In comte of time w|ih 
nr win si pec if of London hf&ioiy. 

Ht Vim sbo be icqubcd lo become 
fotUrwhli ihe IHcmiunc of ihc library's 
ypcclif fields, vie., English xycJal. 

KLikil and economic history j iopo- 
PMby. gnk'ilogy and heraldry. 

Wa of applkaikm and further detail* 
hra OtiidhaJl Librarian, Guildhall. Lon- 
•NjjE.C.2. Closing date Aukiml MiH, 
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HAMPSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 

Mtiltll L LIHKAIt IANS' FuK H.m AND 
, lUSIIol'K VVAl rHAM 

Al'I'L It ATIuNii lire iuxfuxl ft,un xiihahly miull- 
lli-il Pl-ixhiix for (lie uhove I'lASlS, Kiuded A.P. I 
is 2 il l.i 11.020 iv.-i .minim. 

l unlicr ilt-ialU and iinpIkjil.Mi lixiiii inun ihe 
Cuiiiih l.ihi.uljn, 01 Nmih Walls. Wiiuhtsicr, by 
irnh Au niai. |-*i7. __ 

THE UNIVERSITY OK HULL 

«{?;i JBRAItlAN (CATALOGUINQ) 

11° Invited for ihu POST ol 
SllQ-LIRRARIAN u .iia|r>miUin) In die IJnlvur- 
’»> Ml-r.irv with t-lk-ci fr..n\ Im tiLiuhcr. I 9 h 7 . 

I-uiiliJuiis slmuid hnlj a nnud hniiuiirx degree; 
ivlex-unt library cxperlenix; hiiJ pi.-fe%slkinul uunll- 
tajfow nrc desirable. Snkuy wllliin ihe rango 
£7^27fi/ 12 .ftJ 0 accordinn n» iiuallfleatinns. 

Funhi-r dcisllx may he ubiolneJ from die Rl-rIs- 
ir.ir. in whum .ipplk-uilnna uliree copleal must 
he iiiaJe by 2i*l August, |«g, 7 . _ 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
HASTINGS 

AmilNTMKNT OF 1(1:1'L-UENCE LIBRARIAN 

Al'l'l.ICAltilNS uru Invhul (miu Clnnered 
I ibrarluiis for ihc FuST ot KEFERLNC1: LIB- 
HAH IAN- 

The Milary hi be hi aceorjanec with the Special 
I'Luwc-t .Scale for Librarians (tN.’O m £1,220 per 
ununun .leconlinn to nuulillcaifoiu jihI experience. 

Appli.iidiMia sinilnn aye, uimlliiunilrins and ex- 
[ysrlencc, inaeiher with ihe dailies anti adur^-xse* 
of iwi] ref .-reef In reach ihe Iloruush Librarian, 
L'ciiirul Lfliiury. Brnxscv lmihuie, f'lareninm, IIuki- 
lna>. SiiM.-x, vxlililn 14 dny> of ihc nubllcmlnn 
of [hi* ndveritament. 

D. J. TAYLOR, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Umilnits. 

HERTIS 

HATPILLD Cul l.GGK OF 
TECHNDLiiGY 

SOCIAL SCIENCES LIBRARIAN 
Halil.-id CoIIcHm I. Jevclkipfnn a new 
centre for in- skurec and diplkiipu courM-* 
in hkielm SJence*. Business Sliulitx, 
Fe.moniicx and Managcmeni. This wilt be 
housed at Bayfordhury. near Hertford, 
and nn experienced Librarian lx required 
10 develop ihc library and information 
service a* nn independent ouutmkm of 
Ihc Main Library at Hmlkui 
The salary scale will Initially- be .Senior 
nilieer. £1.725 lo C2.I05 and preference 
would be given io Chartered LibrarIan* 
wuh relevant degrees or considerable 
caperfEJicc in (hese fields. 

Timber particulars from ihe Academic 
Rcalsuac. Hmfield College or Technology, 
Haiildd. Hern, io whom completed appll- 
cflimn* should be sent by 21 si August, 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE 

APPLICATIONS arc invited for die follow ing 
POSTS in ihc central library of die College, io 
commence In October, l%?; — 

ASSISTANT CATALOGUER. Appllcanii 
must have sound caialogiiins experience and hold 
u uppropriaie professional qualification In euia- 
kmulng. Inliial salary within the range tl.105 
■o i. 1.340 per annum, plu-. i60 London allowance, 
wilh (He poxsIbliKy of oroinoikin io a higher grade. 

LIBRARY CL£RK“TYP1ST. Dulles will be 
.mainly typing and dupliaiUng In camlogiilng 
drpanmem. Accurate copy-cyplng 1* ihc cnemial 
quallfkailon- Salary within the range £550 to 
107(1 per annum. 

Annual IcaVc Is four weeks with additional 
days al Christmas nnd Easier. Hours 9.J0-S.J0- 

Appllcailnin lo (he Librarian, Lyon Playfulr 
Library. Imperial College, London, S.W.7, oa 
soon a* poulblc. 


librarians 

KILMARNOCK PUBLIC 
, LIBRARIES 

D?S?s£f c,H,,; ! tf ' B 'hi.fr r « KtPF.HENt L' IIB- 
S'S I, -' N «nd » * HILDKr.N'N LIBRARIAN, 
iwin UkMXiriiiK'nh have ban ru'cnily mod L rjibed 

Ui fl'a" 1 ? lon% Urt " rtbl? * ll!r11, Sa,lir > -calc, *1.055 
ApjkJi;iiii..,ii* from Ot. trie red Llbrailuns to the 

imilcr<lgiii.-d. 

The Director, Dick UkiUuw. Ktlmarnvek. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ISLINGTON 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR ASSISTANTS 

lA.P. 11 £l.02i) to 1 1.220 |>tus Lnu,fon 
Weighting) 

LIBRARIANS are reuuircd for duties 
In the uditli lending .departments. Their 
wort will Include cbmrol of xialf and 
super Vinton nf ram Im t. Tltey will also 
be reuuircd lo glxc auKiancc in inalniuln- 
ing L-aiali-uu.i and stuck rccurd* and io 
carry tutl wnrk in cunneslun with imer- 
llbrary loara. 

AnnlL-jif-jn forms may be obtained 
ftxjax the Chief Librarian and Curator, bit 
Holloway Rtwd. N.7. m wh-jm completed 
form* should be relumed by I7ih Aitguit, 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 

KENT EDUCATION COMMUTES 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN 

_ APPLICATIONS arc Invited for the POST of 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN, tvhkh becomes vacant 
on the retirement of Die present Librarian in 
February l*JoR. rnndLlat;* Jtould be Chartered 
l.lbrarians and preferably h-'IU n UnlvcKliy 
Degree: OmtU eap-rlence in h rctpr-nslhle caps- - 
cay of library ornuliltkxn and admlnlitiatroa 
is estcnrlal. 

Salary scald—Principal om«n‘ Range II £2,SM 
in £3.435. 

AvsUtanee whit removal lxpl-iucs, Ac., up 
to £100 w:u be given in approved cases. 

Furihcr punleularg and appUcaiion fornu may 
be obtained fram the County Educaiion CiIIIcm, 
5 prjtiRfield. Maidstone, lo whom they should be 
reiurncd not later than I 8 ih August. |5tt>7. 

KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 

KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

COUNTY LIBRARY HEADQUARTERS 
.fltfIC AND DRAMA LIBRARY.—LIBRA- 

MOhlLE LIBRARY.—LIBRARIAN. 

TONBRIDGE BRANCH LIBRARIES 

SOUTHBOROUGH BRANCH LIBRARY.— 
ASSISTANT-IN-CHARGE. 

, APPLICATIONS ife invited for these POSTS 
from Chartered Librarians and from thusc com¬ 
pleting Library School this summer. Sulary with¬ 
in Grade tor Librarians £820 to £1,415. Point ot 
entry on scale will depend on quaiiilcailoni and 
experience. j 

Particulars and application forms from the 
County Librarian, Kent Cuumy Library. Spring- 
field. Maidstone, 16 whom applications should bu 
returned by 19th August. _ 


LIBRARIANS 


I'tiRJSMtUJTB COL1.EOt OF 

i llhni jlogy 

COLI.r/Jh I 1 OR ARY 

Appll.-jilk-ii*" are united for the f-’I- 

, lowing t'-->i>.— 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Tu rake eh urge ,.f i he r.ngJnevrinA 
I Ibninr. CatuliJjie* sh-uil-J ptvferaM* lie 
gradiuies who luve coninleuM the Library 
Atokik-Jlli.ti EXwntlnatikin.s or Chartered 
librarian* unit uppri,| 3 r).ne exueifencc 
A.P. Ill/IV <£1,220 to £ 1 .<,(,M. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

!-W the Engirtcfitifl Library. Librarian 
Scale l£«20 lu £1,415). 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Fni the Social Mmliox Llbruty. Ltbra- 
i(jn Stale ( 1 X 20 in 11,455). 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Clerical Grade I i.tJIS i„ fumy 

CLERK/SHORTHAND TYPIST 

Clrriaal Grade I nils Oo 0 j. 

Commencing salaries according tu 
qua I It ton lanx and cxperl-jiiL-c. 

Fuvthct partkitUra >xnd applVcaiion 
forms (rum the Staff OfDevr. Sin If Office. 
rnriOTKiuth College uf Technolk'gy, 
Hampshire Terrace. Portxntouih. Huttp- 
ahue. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
CURATOR OF SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from Can¬ 
dida tt» with good honour* degree* and 
appropriate experience (or nppoidtment 
nj Assistant Librarian (Oradu I) with the 
title ol Curator of Special Collccifoiu 
(nunutorlpis and early printed booLut. 
Pnjf.vdonjl qiultfli-aikxna m llbtariandKp 
and nrehlve n dm util ration will lie addi- 
Hons I rcctiiniiiendnifoiM. Salary scale: 
£1,470 io C2.AJ0 per annum: inlJxl inlary 
according tu quollfic-tIlona and experience. 
Funlttr panlcnbrs ptay be obtained Irntn 
the Registrar, by whom appUcarioita. 
accompanied by ihe names or not tnuio 
than, three rcrereev, shahid be recuive-a 
not larcr than 31« Auguil. 1967. PIcam 
quote Ref. RV/97/tLS. 

(continued on back page) 
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Har'd Yrorlt .««"»■ J D £SS^ 
varl«yon*£nar»<wJ«" (rt ito 
PWu-duy ws«R. tibnn 

typing wsonrlal * BP 

an- advantago. . writ* • 

Tlmaa E.C.5. " ' 


CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Appllcaiforis a re invited for the post oF Children’s 
«wjJitantflt , fl branch library. The position gives oppor- 
;■ fOL qeYelopIng initiative nnd gaining experience In ' 

■’ LW ' ror * c -children, and also for some work with 

adults. 

have upproprinlc experience, Salary 
• (,£820»£l,220) plus £75 London Weighting. 

’: ™' nc flWryon 'the scnlos. oecondlng to qiinliflcrttions 
t?” ^P^nceV. Applications on forms obtainable from 
" r o 1 JJ Jown Clerk, Lambeth Town' Hall, Brixton Hill, 
Wly;.29th^J967, quoting TLS. ■ - 
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LANCASHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

PADOATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Fturn head. Warrington 

Principal, 1. L. Dobson, M-A., M.Ed.. Ph.D. 

APPLICATIONS arc fovlted from qiuillllcd lib¬ 
rarians for llto POST or ASSISTANT LIBRAR¬ 
IAN in this mixed College which hag over 800 
students. This port, which Is vacant due to pro¬ 
motion, Is second to Ihc Tumr/LIbrarian and It 
-Is id tend od thattltn aucmuful candhfonr wdFiw 
ratpon-Jble for iha routine qdmlnlsiraiJoa ot tin 
library. Salary will bo In nccoidapcc whh A.P. 
H’UT Grade of the N.i.C. twakj and condhlons. 
£i,02s>-l 1,435 p.a. 

Fdrtber details and an appUcaiion form may be 
obtained from the Senior Adminturatlvc Officer at 
Ihc VfHege, to whom completed applications 
should bo returned by I4di August, 1967. 


S. MARTIN'S COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, LANCASTER 

APPLICATIONS art invited for the POST at 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Candidates stwuU 
be Chartered Librarian* or bare passed Part "IT 
cxainjnadon of the Library Association. Students 
In Library School* who completed their course In 
Sunnier, I 9 tt 7 , ate also invited to apply, A 
University dettrre would bo an adwtotage. 

The app-ilumirni will date from 1st October, 
1967, the salary will bo within the rapge of 
Grade A.P.llt tl.lBfl m CI.4J5 Per annum. 

S. Manfn’s lx a new Church of England College 
of Education For men nnd wnmen. 

Further Infttrmailon may lie obtained from ihu 
rrlnrinal, 

Anplloaiiona shuuld be fofwarded in the Prtn 1 
-ratal, to bo rccuhod not later.than 24th AufRtu, 

; . ... 

C1TV OF NOTTiNGHAM 

J?UPJ.1C LIBRARIES - 


. APi'tTCAntiNS are Invited, for the POST of 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN, Bil borough Branch 

l ibrary. Till* Jwnnch was opened seven years ago 
and servM n Corporatloit housing ;eslaw, It his 
S nails or .14,000 book* aau the person appoint'd 
wiU ,wj rcxi»it»|l5lc -foy nil Jwok selection. 
-.MTfUUfcni^ -Spiw. “20 PA- fo 4IA3J 


PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 

UNIVERSITY OF HONG K.ONQ 

CHAIR -OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
APPLICATIONS arc invited for the newly estab¬ 
lished Chair of Comporailvo Literature in tbc 
Department of European Language nnd Litera¬ 
ture, Candidates should have a apecisliu know¬ 
ledge of at least two KteraLqrca, of which one 
should preferably be English or American. In. 
addition they sltould have a command of ui lean 
one European Innamsgc other than EnolLxh and 
bava criilctii and hluorlcfll, rather than Dttgubik 1 , 
uuercsii.. 

'Annual salary fauptfSftou able) fs £5,100 fixed. 
Thu equivalent of incuine tax In the Colony (t 
comparorivcly low fat nrcaent about £777 p.a. 
(or a married man with two cbOdvcn on thb 
salary). There is. m coniribuiaty Supenmnumlon 

cmrSj ,,L > 5 J!>CC ^ ' c,,,p,ovm, ' 1,313 - « 

Fini-class air passages are provided" for expat¬ 
riate sun and their fimDIea on first appointment 
and leave*. Accommodation with heavy furniture 
Is provided at reasonable rental. 

Further InfqAuailon and applIcailDn forms may 
bo obtained from the Association of Unntnon- 
wrahh yidvcfanle* ■ (Branch Office), MOribarough 
u "u*c. Poll Mali. Loodon. S.lV.l. 

npltw tlnni close ia Hong Kong and l oildon 
15 September. 1967. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER. 13 

__SENIOR LECTURER IN FRENCH 

APPLICATIONS tamed Tor this POST from 
cntididafeg with special Interests and qualifica¬ 
tions la Modem French Llqmdsiici and whh 
KiKdal knowledge of and/or Interest In new tech¬ 
niques of languauc teaching. Duties commence u 
toon as inuibL-. Salary range p.a.: £2,520* to 
£3,415. F.S.S.U. Panlcuhui and oppUcntloa forms 
Iteimnnbic b>- September 20th) from the Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST 
..INDIES-TR1NIDAD 

APPLICATIONS are invited Cot (a) SENIOR 
_ Of .In ENO- 
real fn 17 A < 

. lcratura_aijvnnwtoxri, Salary acalesr (a) 
to £3,4Q5 M ftTlWJO Jo £2AM M- ■ CHIU 
ouowprtce; F.S.S.U. Faujlly . ptuuges J Irteniilal 
■tudy leave* Detailed ippliodiioni U> Cppics) inaifi 
ing 3 referees by 2d August, 1967, by neftons IWI 
In the Arneilccfi Md Caribbean ifm;'K> Rcl 
nr,’ UnlvcWIty ofihc WML Indies. Moita, Jam 
10 Inrer-Untvenilv Caua- 

“ yrjGj.-fiutSUr. 


TYPING 

I BM Tvpcwrltlns • .SeriluM—lyre>-.tting (for 
cjittk-t.i xvorPc). in>tifring. IIihu m.iMcrt, >ten- 
cUs. niauuscrlpts, tettern, A.«.—lul. KLUent irtfij. 

E XI'ERLIiNCED LITERARY - TYPIST, hlghcri 
refcrcnct- 9 , 4a* n l.lWO wurdx—Ml>t Ihjyrc, 

V Glen villi- Knud, Ruaiintciun, Susxi-v. 

E M'F.RIENCED’LTTERARY TYIMS’I. IJutiiT 
eating, At-.—Mm. Tinhorn, Id Kuwait Drive. 
BUliiia-diurtt. Siu«ux. Tel. (in.l-KI 2Uti9. 
rVUl'LlCAriNn. ‘Ispewrlilng. Tape, and 
LI Dlclubdu, l'hotocnplci. — Sybil Rang. 21 
Heath Street. Lomlt-n, N.W.3. HAM N53FMriW. 
\rICC "waited 'quickly and ac/nraicly. nUH- 
1VIO-3 I [L’ATING, 24-hiillr -iLTvk-C. Plli-C H« 
fovm ORANLEF I YPF.WRiriNO ^ DUPLU'A- 
T1NO. u2The Sircei. Ruiiiitfli-in, Suxsex. Kut’ing- 
11 -n 554(1. 

CTELI-A FISHFR SECRl.IARIAI \X\T. 

O 4J6 Strand. W.C.2. TEM. 6644. 

Dn pi fc.nfo n—T rj tmlat Ion—1 y paxvr lung 

T YPEWRITING and Du[>!l?ailug - 1 xvUh illns- 
tration. If teuultcd 1 .— Mrn Diid, f l.u 3. 

2 AUxundru Terrace, Exrnouih, Devon. Tel. 4 347 . 
TYPEWRITING 3s. hd. I.tintl ^wordiT-^T. 

I. Ryland, 7 Mari Ini Ck-se. Si. Paul's Lrny. 
Orptnnron. 

T YPINO, Ms§I." Ac.. 3i. mi UTlfi .words. - 
Carol Good lock, 10 Evcndenc Road, Exi-dium. 
Wuics. 

PERSONAL 

*T , HE VEERS’ PLACE tor urlung and private 
A study: Arts library with delighttul Kurd rcsi- 
drni-c. Unique fotuid.tt.gii. Details ul.nlly vein.— 
St- Ddnlol'a Library. Hawardcn, Chcxwr . 

I F Interested in a Phliiuuphy nl Htaiixry j in ate 
invited tu periixc the bookler Man md .lfee; 
aunip t„ John Mibb, 13 Warren R.tnd, llourne- 
rm-uth Weal. 

|NTERNATIONAL Revldendal Club. 1B» 
A double and sfmrlc raunu; £5 per week, tun- 
Jyard .—12 Parkhfll Road, East Croydon. Lumlnn. 
TcL_CRt t ydun 26J4. 

P DLjMS ai'ctpicd (or inclusiotr in Munthlv 
htngazlnc and ntbmlirbn lu Publishers. Far 
details at this unique urvke sinmpcd nddrevaed 
envelope. Author's Analytical Sendees, 12 EIHiig- 
ham House, Klnptton Hill, Su rrey. 

GALLERIES AND 
EXHIBITIONS 

B ritish museun} —adraiwlon free; orer* 

w-nkduyi 10-5 ami Sundays 2.30-6. Currcn- 
exhibit Ions IncLude '‘Chfotoe Pill ni tea—i|tc last 
3UD yean , -• Chess ", and "Europe in Canada". 
/COMMONWEALTH ' INS TITUTE: ■* CvSniem- 
Va porary Art front Malta Until 2ilih Augitxl. 
Weekdays 10-5.20. Sundays. 2.30.fi. 
"PERMANENT FJCHIBITION ol lliiiogiuphs by 
U.. Arp. Butler, Chadwick. KoV.^hka. 

KIibI tUn, Moore, Nolan. Piper, Richards, Suibcr- 
. huid. tllson i dally 10 io 5 1 Sutltr'duya It) t a 11— 
Marlbaniugh New London dcllcty. J7/I« 
UktJJuod 5ircd, W. l . _ ■ 

C EFEVRE GALLERY, 3lt Briitcin Strew. W.l. 

—Oaniempomry British and Frcnelt Piinthm 
on view; dalra ID-5, Saturdays KM. 

' •I'HEAXMS 

R/fERMAID (CIT, 7656; fesiauruni Jrtlj). & nnd 

i/, 1 :RAFFERTY'S CHANT, comedy by 

5?L\ Dc JL h ' J ^‘ ^ FIGHt FOR BAR- 

BARA, by D. H, Lawren ce. 

BOOKS AND PRINTS 

A MAPS, Illustrated Catarogue 2 s. fid. 

/V— Nfcbataou (L§). shotton. OieaicSr . 
/T'ERMAtir BOOKS "Bought and "sold .—Ll Bk’lS, 
V*. J»a, Bprodary Rosd, N.W.B. ■ MA I. 7030. 


W ORSAY BOOKS. 86-32T —..- 

Park, New York CTl^N.Y. 11 374. 

A NTIQUB"MAre. 'OonttMtiiive prices.An 
Dtatributton. St High Street. Ar ncoti^ OT._ 


ifkti Avenue, Rego 
I1374. 
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• bc addrtsM lo Tramlation, C.A.U,, N.Vi Organon, Oss, ■ 

id.; • •,*'••• •• V.;/'.'..x! 1 • ‘i/.-r, ’ ■ 

** • • 1 *-j' . Jl-.’. - ! ,1 >j- -• '* 1 v • • V, 


LIBRARY ASSISIAJ 11 

* ' For gon8ral , rfu^ I j J [JV 

oh' sectloh ^ ^ 

Previous.tibrirx^^rtgoi 
:ad vantage but 

bUt experience „V ,B 1 .:nf, 

For# 
details *r|w 

C^tford, S«E.^ ;■ 


.,-v, vi,-• v . _ j- -.' Chartcrpd Librarians only, 

^SsbItaNTS (reference,' lendtog,* cataloguing and 
JttTI (EinaU LA, examination. N.J.G. spticial scale 
jm • • - ^?i22ft.for‘Chartered Librarians. • • • : y 

Gra ^ W -CC3i«li«oii ei, 

5 w ,p ’’. levels, . , • ; v 

(^5-i735) according to; age and 

rifv allovwllict payobfy hi all easts. . 

-M®*** ° r tvpi)r^ferees,to 

S ^’^AU) Ensitm Road, N.Wil ?by lSfft August. 


glfordv fatary .^.P, IJI ftliJjO to 


PEMBROKESHIRE CQtJFiTV 
■j. COUNCIL ^ ' •* 

„ APPUC'ATlOhC aw 1 toVIted (fora 

fed porroos tot Jhr appotauneti) 


cjOKdiad to 


Y EARNElb■ and tclcrnflfcj MiiMlfc^g in all laa- 
fliuges wanted.—N. PORDES, 520 b Finchley 

Road. London. N.W . 3. HAM. »87B. _ 

TL^uLT - B twks and peapic ib ilfo American 
, 2 YA BonUt ote in Lo xcnib ourg- • ■ • •’ 

iryv SECRET ElTE ”. As memfooed In 
■IVX * Briefing ■' OBSERVER. Jan. 15. .Pri¬ 
vate Smiled edition. Price C) I 5s.—ANGLO- 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO.. 479 MaochOxter 
Road, Brad ford 5 . Yorhihir c. 

O F TREES~XSfD~THE SEA (NliltciholKTl^copy 
. wanted.—Write Box H.1S2D, The Tlnie*. 

E-C.4. _ _ ■ 

T TSED BOOKS. Oicau ’Bnlamikan. LH»t sent. — 
W SUvuida ie. 1142 Argyle Stree t. QLasgu w. 
W/ANTED oritemiyrqopia The 'Lund of ihe 
TV Blessed Virgin, to Sooier*<i Maugham.— 
Please ’ohono MI**, Ere. Vondylc- 0441 -fit officu 
jheiira. •_ •• .... 

POEMS BY DESMOND HEATH . 
Private edition of the works of (his 
exceptloiyii poet, .Limited to 250 
txmfca. . -V •; ' •*." • ■; , -i0/6d. 

■ :,yj '/MSr'.Of MODERN'YEftSE. 
v Collection of-hllheir^ unpublished 
': worka by new ;poets, ‘-.An.ynpi^iiled 
Wee Soil .1 of lire! bfsr ivtiiaes 'of ^ 
pre^eotday“Modand.Trp'd"# Private- 
edfffoji lia|It«d to 500 copies. • / 15/- 
.Available only, from: 

I Authors Analytical Services 

ii Efitnghtim ptouse, .Kingston' Kill* 
■/,r Surrey... ■ '; / 


. the times*; . = 

and its Iftdexea; • V;'' 

.. bbund volurncs wanted ■:. . 

JTElVRY b ^OirD£S..- V ■)' 

Ffocit!e> Rdujt.: . 


W-Wi pit Apooffl-: • ■ ' -j' .1 • .., :.. pEl^RY POirpES.. , \ .- 

^Lcqiura? 1 :* l 5A3,.-»M «r ilrttua^ |a SA7i300 per'. |, Ll-opddnfKW.a.^iTofopti£w4a(yj35*»7? 

funn. a'’■ - "•* ilu r -.ii * % ■ - .■ _ 

WcnfiofT >" if ?^ * n l | ^ tl ' ;' to 


" ' tjTERARY 


• ceclain. Antpt 
■ pliblishing oi 
•• ilip-Ualversit 

• ilocal' flnn-rr 
. But' IiWsi 


adsf. plain*'; 

An 


S; *, :• .V is required by BBA GROUP 

. • • . ^ - BclllngA Asbteios Ltd) for the 

fmj;; • 1 . I| . inn A nil a / r Of Itscominerolai/tcchnlcfll libr«»y onofi^jS? 

I 1 ft LIK R‘ A RIA N / . Duties Include the acquisition qo^I disserpn] ^, ef y 

A' v - ■ M ■ 1 If 11 1H11 / •* for ihe Whole of ihc Group and there will c* v 6 "*- . • 

niU :i .v*-v ■■■": / / .. 'r . 'Tor do'clopmcnl oP.present services.- A’ndbllfiy 0 ^' 

f ‘ Sfliob' win be commepsiirtue with pensW, 

A ; Tlf1N'^ ltlon nod in addition fringe ,^v'. ■'=- 

H I lUll • ; : »rtd qrphart>.benefits ftni.Broup ll J c 035 ' 

■;jv -| i j * -, • ". r •: ' AiHlstnncc.wili be given, with rertiOVRi exp* 

r?- -. >T- - 1 ': *'#%'■* is 1 i Tor lhts interesting and challenging .. 

?• : k " L\DRARIA;MS; preferably 

i;:- V 1 ' ..--"'V-f- ! ■vfc.vf,'! i - .. . ' ;"-firoup Personnel Unit, rUji* 



pl^ts London " Weighting ^) ( v 

ipnjktetw for Uw abov4|pfot. • •!." •• |. , 

*1** 'Town* dtohi Towii 

l*u, Czrtibritt|e Hutb Rctfti, London, H.Jt 

' ,u. f r ■"{ 


bdXic'atjonal 

TrtftORfo/ JG 







-JT foittfo.'iMii dotnirtren 

OH 

«a-fl 

It prices .bolt!-tor,- 

jrorhura 

lAtit^gfflifiw^.'i Chariot 

aiV. 

*t • *. * t 


Advertising and . nibs promotion 
manager - of prbiplnent Londdri book 
publishing houie'waoa a change. As an 
tKperlenced dtKlgner I can offererttRu- 
sldam and ability ’ to • control.the,’*Uy 
W, :day. mniilna .-of. a Obsy creative 
tippartmenL^TeasQ wrltje Bdx-ifiUH. 
.Tno Motes, E.C4. ( - ■' - : .. . . . 



























































































